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HEAVIER ADVERTISING SCHEDULES BOOKED BY LEADING MAGAZINES FOR THE 
REMAINDER OF YEAR INDICATE CONTINUED ACTIVITY IN BUSINESS. SEE PAGE 775. 


A Chat with Bill Wrigley: Fifty Queries to Help a 
Chewing Gum Czar, Sports- Sales Manager Check His 


man, and Salesman de Luxe _ Firm’s Competitive Position _ 


When a Salesman is Timid Our Little Rumpus with the 
about Answering Objections Medical Association Goes on 


A DARTNELL PUBLICATION 


PERSONA]E TTERS 


EACH AND EVERY WORD !S TYPEWRITTEN 


INDIVIDUALLY IN EACH AND EVERY LETTER 


—far beyond the ordinary 


Business correspondence receives personal attention; the im- 


personal mail is pushed aside, given secondary attention or none 


ch 


a 


all, while the other gets action. 


The more personal your message is made, the greater personal 


attention it receives. 


Results follow in greater volume, just as 


naturally as more personal interest gets more orders for a salesman. 


Direct-Mail Producers: 
Write for outline of money- 


making opportunity. 


Many Direct-by-Mail Agencies and Let- 
ter Shops are turning to personal letters 
steadily. Thereby they can offer their clients 
a genuinely complete direct-by-mail servic« 
of greatest result-producing efficiency. 


We invite correspondence from Direct- 
Mail and Letter Shop concerns who may 
be interested in making more money by 
supplying high-grade clients with personal 
typewritten letters. 


We can help you increase your earnings. 


Write us. 


Does 3 Girls’ Typing 


Good letters cost much less 
—in RESULTS! 


At slightly greater first cost, sometimes no greater, good letters 
expand results amazingly. In consequence your good letters cost much 
less in the only currency that means anything — RESULTS. 

Every step away from a dictated letter is a step downward in your 
result percentage. Every step away from the “form letter” appearance 
is a big step upward in results. The only thing that can reduce cost of 
letters sensibly for you is increasing results. Personal letters do that. 


—then “results” 
determine your values 
Your letters will become more valuable in your mind as you see the 
results mount upward steadily. Individually written personal letters 


do actually produce unbelievably great increases in results. When 
intelligently used —they pay most surprising dividends. 


Write for More Details 


SELF-OPERATING 
TYPEWRITER 


MacPherson-Eames Mfg. Company 
417 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
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“ORA’. CHASE has a great 
many things to say about 
advertising agencies. Most of 
them are no more typical of the 


good agencies of this country 
than machine guns are typical of 
home life in Chicago.” 


Roy S. Durstine, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN 
In “Twelve-Cylinder Critics,” THE FORUM, January issue 


“We found that out; Mr. Durstine 


LEVEN years ago, Mr. Durstine, we shared in 
the belief, then so general among business paper 
publishers, that agencies were not interested in any- 
thing but the large, general circulation publications 


Edited from 
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World Building 
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with commensurately high page rates. We made 
only half-hearted, superficial attempts to sell our space 
through agencies and we carried only a few pages 
of agency-handled business. 


Then it occurred to us thatthe fault might lie withus. 


We started out deliberately to find out more about 
agency problems and methods. We made friendships 
with agency executives. We asked advice. Wedis- 
covered ways to co-operate. We found agencies 
more than willing to meet us halfway. Many went 
further. 


We found the great majority of agencies sincerely 
intent on delivering a full hundred cents’ value for 
each advertiser’s dollar. 


As we grew to understand agency problems better 
we learned how to fit National Petroleum News into 
their plans. Today, 176 agency customers buy up- 
wards of 3079 pages of space annually in National 
Petroleum News. 


‘PETROLEUM 


Y HUMAN INTEREST INSURES READER-INTEREST 
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Action: 
Jobber Action 


Dealer Action 
Keep the Goods Moving 


There are many worthy products, 
well made, well priced, well adver- 
tised — but somewhere between fac- 
tory and consumer, they find a bump 
in the road that reduces the speed 
# and interrupts the rhythm of the 
sales process. 

Maybe Jobber, maybe Dealer—some- 
body is sitting tight instead of lend- 
ing a shoulder. 

They can be stirred to Action. Some 
of America’s leading merchandisers 
have found the way to win whole 
hearted, active cooperation. Not 
through forced or high pressure 
methods —they cooperate because 
they want to—they like to. 


PETS 


is a good name for such products. 
They actually are the pets of Job- 
bers’ salesmen and Dealers’ clerks 
throughout the country. They think 
of these products more often than 
others — they push them wherever 
and whenever they can. Why? Be- 
cause the manufacturers know how 
to raise “Pets.” They know that part 
of the advertising appropriation 
should be spent to make the dis- 
tributing gears operate in tune with 
the rest of the machine. They have 
found an ideal plan for rewarding 
Jobbers’ salesmen and Dealers’ Clerks 
for extra efforts and extra results. 


The plan is simple. It is inexpensive. 
It is told without waste of words in an 
important new booklet ‘‘Winning Co- 
operation of Jobbers’ Salesmen and 
Dealers’ Clerks.”” If you are interested 
in raising “Pets,” have your secretary 
send the coupon. There is no obligation. 


Premium Service Co. 
nc. 


9 West 18th St. 
New York City 


Premium 
Service Co., Inc. 
9 W. 18th St., 
New York City. 
Send along my copy of 
“Winning Cooperation.” 
FREE, of course. 


This Issue at a Glance 


For the convenience of subscribers whose time is limited, we will print here in 
each issue a short digest of the principal articles in each number, so that you may 
determine those articles which are of sufficient interest to warrant careful reading 


ADVERTISING 

The Chase Brass & Copper Company 
found that industrial advertising, when 
invested with a spark of humor, will ob- 
tain more than a passing interest from the 
casual reader or prospective purchaser. 
Results achieved by them in their use of 
humorous copy are outlined on page 760 


by Herbert Kerkow. 


DEALER HELPS 

The Dartnell investigator has visited 
several hundred dealers in and around 
Chicago in an effort to determine what 
type of advertising and display helps the 
retailers actually use and what their 
preference is in this regard. In the article 
on page 767 will be found a detailed dis- 
cussion of the results of the investigation. 


EXPORTS 

For the company interested in getting 
started in exporting, C. M. Peter, export 
manager of The Black & Decker Manu- 
facturing Company, expounds the A B Cs 
for approaching a foreign market in “Some 
Simple Rules for Getting Started in Ex- 
porting,” page 771. 


GENERAL 

Does the average sales manager take the 
time to subject himself and his department’s 
activities to the cold scrutiny that his com- 
petition employs in studying him? Fifty 
questions are given in the leading article 
in this issue by George Frank Lord, in an 
endeavor to assist sales managers who are 
interested in a current assay of their own 
business methods. Page 753. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETS 

The seventh article of a series on “Cam- 
paigns That Might Be Launched in In- 
dustrial Markets” by R. Bigelow Lock- 
wood, will be found on page 762. In this 
article is planned a sales and advertising 
campaign that might be used to develop 
sales to industrial lunch rooms. The cam- 
paign is developed in terms of the prob- 
lems of a typical manufacturer of paper 
plates, spoons, cups, etc., whose previous 
market was limited to campers, picnics, 
churches and various general uses. 


OvutTpoorR ADVERTISING 

The Coca-Cola Company, the largest 
user of walls in the country and perhaps 
also the largest user of outdoor paint, has 
devised a new plan for selecting outdoor 
locations on a scientific and logical basis. 
The workings of this plan are described 
in an article on page 761. 


PERSONALITY SKETCHES 

Forrest Crissey continues his personality 
sketches of well-known business men who 
climbed to the top through the sales de- 
partment—this time he interviews William 
Wrigley, Jr. “Bill” Wrigley started selling 
at the age of thirteen and he has been 
selling ever since. In this interview he 
tells why his company has invested more 
than $57,000,000 in advertising. Page 754. 


SALES CONTESTS 
‘A Sales Contest Plan to Dramatize the 
‘Presidential Year’ Delusion” was recently 
inaugurated by the Chicago Elevated Ad- 
vertising Company in an attempt to con- 
vince the firm’s salesmen that the so-called 
business depression during presidential year 
is nothing more than a “bogey.” Details of 

the contest are on page 791. 


SALES POLIcy 

A manufacturer of undertaker’s supplies 
has his production all mapped out accord- 
ing to vital statistics, and he knows that 
the difference between the number of bot- 
tles of embalming fluid his company sells 
and the amount necessary to enbalm the 
dead throughout the country is what his 
competitors are selling. The article on page 
787 tells how one firm increases sales in 
this type of market. 


In consideration of the ever-changing 
demands of the market, the Hydrox Ice 
Cream Company conducted an inquiry as 


.to whether the old and established method 


of packing ice cream in quarts and pints 
was really the method best suited to the 
demands of consumers. They uncovered 
facts which resulted in the creation of a 
new and successful sales unit. Page 782. 


SALESMANSHIP 

A dozen tested plans which salesmen 
have used successfully in answering buyers’ 
objections are discussed by B. J. Williams 
on page 758, including how to call a buyers’ 
bluff and still retain his good will, what to 
say when the discussion involves competi- 
tors’ products or their services, and how 
to handle the touchy matter of customer 
credits. 


F. C. Millhoff claims that the last vestige 
of showmanship has vanished from sales- 
manship, pointing out to how great an 
extent modern salesmanship has become a 
thing of service and good-will building. 
Page 779. 


SAMPLING 

John Garth discusses various methods 
for getting samples into the hands of pros- 
pective purchasers with the least amount 
of waste in an article on page 794, and 
points out how wasteful and ineffective 
the distribution of samples can be if done 
carelessly and promiscuously. 


SALES LETTERS 

A middle west manufacturer found that 
his jobbers were not buying as wide a 
range of items in his line as he wanted 
them to. When his new price quotation 
list was made up, instead of sending out a 
printed catalog sheet as he was accustomed 
to doing, he wrote a frank letter giving 
the new quotations a personalized turn for 
each prospect. The letter pulled so many 
replies—and subsequent orders—that it set 
a five-year record for the company. The 
letter is quoted in the article on page 757. 
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Senet Roanoke ? 


111 Industries to date: 


Among them the world’s largest artificial silk 
mill and other big manufacturing plants, 
some the largest of their kind in the South 
—all located in this comparatively young 
Virginia city. 

Bear in mind that in 1880 Roanoke had 
only 669 inhabitants. Then suddenly its 
unique industrial potentialities were real- 
ized! In four years new business enterprises 
stepped up the population to 5,000. Six 
more years raised it to 16,000. Today, its 
community population totals 80,000. 

Exactly what is the cause of this amazing 
influx of new industries and branch ware- 
houses? What is it about Roanoke that gives 
industry the whip-hand over many vital 
production and distribution factors that 
often buck out of control in other less 
fortunate cities? 

We have compressed the complete story 
in the “ROANOKE BRIEF.” Write for it 
today on your business letter-head. Experts 
in city layout are now engaged in preparing 
plans for Roanoke’s future industrial growth 
and a completed expert Industrial Survey 
permits us to provide most accurate and 
detailed industrial data. Here may be the 
logical place for your new plant or branch 
warehouse. Address: 


Chamber of Commerce 
219 JEFFERSON STREET 


OANOKE 


VIRGINIA 


Tour-Time Is Here! 


Springtime in Old Virginia! Now the 
winding highways and mountain sides 
are clothed in their fresh, soft greens and 
the air filled with the fragrance of spring. 
Visit this beautiful and historic section 
by motor. Write today for the authori- 
tative tour booklet “The Log of the 
Motorist through the Valley of Virginia 
and the Shenandoah. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

219 JEFFERSON STREET 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


EARLE V. WELLER has been appointed 
Pacific coast manager of the Campbell- 
Ewald Company, and will have general 
charge of the company’s offices in Seattle, 
Portland, San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
with headquarters at San Francisco. 

Mr. Weller has been engaged in adver- 
tising and publicity work for 20 years. He 
originated the Motorlogue and prepared 
the booklet, “California Wonder Tours,” 
distributed throughout the United States 
by Californians, Inc. He was formerly 
publicity director for the National Auto- 
mobile Club and editor of the Nationa! 
Motorist. 


Wm. P. McCoy, for the past three years 
sales manager of the gas range division 
of Abendroth Brothers, Port Chester, New 
York, has been appointed general sales 
manager of the Cleveland Gas Burner & 
Appliance Company,- Cleveland, maker of 
the Barber patented jet gas burner. Mr. 
McCoy spent 11 years in the sales promo- 
tion department of the Welsbach Company 
of Gloucester City, New Jersey. 


Dick JEMISON, assistant national adver- 
tising manager of the Cleveland News, 
has been appointed account executive of 
the Edwin A. Machen Company, Toledo 
and Cleveland advertising agency. Mr. 
Jemison was formerly with the U. S. Ad- 
vertising Agency in Toledo, and Williams 
& Cunnyngham of Chicago. 


WILLIAM R. SMirH, formerly with Hayes- 
Lochner, typographers, Chicago, has joined 
the staff of the Geyer Company, Dayton, 
Ohio. For seven years Mr. Smith was 
production manager of Henri, Hurst & 
McDonald and for a time was associated 
with Ralph Jones in a similar capacity. 


Au. H. GrauaAm, formerly campaign 
manager for the Servel Corporation in the 
southeastern division, has been appointed 
special sales representative in the field for 
the Perfection Appliance Company of De- 
troit, a division of Splitdorf-Bethlehem 
Electrical Company of Newark. 


HENRY KROHN has been appointed diree- 
tor of Senior Six sales of Dodge Brothers. 
He was formerly vice president in charge 
of sales of Graham Paige Motors and for 
18 years was general sales manager of the 
former Paige Detroit Motor Car Company. 

O. L. Bruns, for the past three years 
Chicago representative of the Kansas City 
Star and formerly with Field and Stream, 
has been appointed western manager of 
the Hardware Dealers’ Magazine, with 
offices in Chicago. 


May 12, 1928 


At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of Trade Publications, Inc., the following 
officers were elected: VERNE H. Porter, 


president; FREDERICK S. SLY, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer; BurTON T. BusH, vice 
president and secretary. Mr. Porter has 
been editorial director of the International 
Magazine Company; Mr. Sly was vice 
president of the Architectural and Building 
Press, Inc., publishers of The American 
Architect, and Mr. Bush, prior to entering 
the publishing field, was engaged in the 
essential oil, perfumery and cosmetic in- 
dustry. 


L. F. McKay, formerly secretary-treas- 
urer of the American Cotton Growers’ Ex- 
change, and former vice president of both 
the Dallas Advertising League and the 
Salesmanship Club of Dallas, is in charge 
of the Detroit office recently opened by the 
Judge Publishing Company, New York, 
publisher of Judge magazine. 


J. Morris Comps, advertising manager 
of the American Engineering Company 
and American Fluid Motors Company, 
Philadelphia, has been elected secretary of 
the Eastern Industrial Advertisers, suc- 
ceeding C. G. Norton, resigned. Mr. Nor- 
ton has joined the Thomsen-Ellis organ- 
ization in Baltimore. 


E. T. R. Murrey, for many years asso- 
ciated with the western ofhce of the New 
York Evening Journal, has been appointed 
western manager of national advertising 
and will have active charge of sales and 
personnel. Mr. Murfey succeeds F. EF. 
CRAWFORD, who has been made general 
western representative. 

The Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, 
has elected Ropert W. Bairp a director to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
H. O. Seymour. Mr. Baird is vice presi- 
dent of the First Wisconsin National Bank, 
president of the First Wisconsin Company, 
and vice president of the First Wisconsin 
Trust Company. 


FRANK J. REICHART, formerly advertis- 
ing and sales promotion manager of Clar- 
ence Hodson & Company, Inc., New York 
City, has been promoted to regional sales 
director. CHARLES H. Down, former vice 
president of Ray D. Lillibridge, Inc., will 
fill the resultant vacancy. 


Epwarp C. Vick, until recently manager 
of the advertising agency division of the 
A. T. De La Mare Company, New York 
City, which is being discontinued, is now 
associated with Sherman & Lebair, Inc., 
advertising agency of the same city, as 
account executive. 
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Fifty O 


OES theaver- 
age sales 
manager 
takethetime 

to subject himself and 
his department’s ac- 
tivities to the cold 
scrutiny that his com- 
petition employs in 
studying him? 

The sales manager 
who studies competi- 
tion must remember 
that competition is 
also studying him— 
perhaps more closely 
than he is studying 
himself. This being 
true, isn’t it a better 
policy for the sales manager to do 
his own discovering, and make the 
necessary improvements that will 
wipe out his own shortcomings? 


jects. 


Personal Inventory 


Some sales managers make it a 
point to set aside time each month 
for weighing their own strong 
and weak points in relation to 
competition, and in the light of 
the progress that is being made 
against competition and in build- 
ing for the future. 

The following questions com- 
piled from the experience of vari- 
ous sales managers who follow 
this practice are offered as sug- 


uestions for Sales 


Managers 


By GEORGE FRANK LorD 


George Frank Lord has had a wide ex- 
perience in sales and advertising work, 
having started many years ago as adver- 
tising manager of the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Company. He is well known 
as a writer on sales and advertising sub- 
He was later advertising manager 
of Chevrolet, and then general sales man- 
ager of the Star division of Durant 
Motors. He is now engaged in sales and 
advertising counsel work in New York. 


gestions for the sales manager 
who is interested in this current 
assay of his own worth to the 
business as a whole and its future 
changes for improvement. 

These same questions should 
be applied to all competition, so 
that the sales manager can know 
at all times just where he stands 
in his industry, and so that he 
will not be caught napping by a 
sudden aggressive movement by 
competitors. 

Applying these questions to 
competition has often resulted in 
the discovery of points of supe- 
riority that might otherwise have 
been overlooked. Here are the 
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fifty questions: 

1. What is the total 
domestic volume in 
our line? 

2. What per cent of 
the total is sold by 
ourselves and by each 
competitor? 

3. What changes 
have taken place in 
the relative positions 
of ourselves and our 
competitors in the past 
three years? 

4. What changes 
seem probable in the 
next three years? 

5. What other lines 
of business constitute 
indirect competition ? 

6. Is our industry gaining or 
losing in comparison to indirect 
competition? 


Finding the Weak Spots 


7. Is our industry growing as 
fast as the country is growing? 

8. How much are the answers 
to the preceding questions based 
on opinion and how much on defi- 
nite knowledge? 

9. What is the annual export 
volume of our industry? 

10. What is the per cent of the 
total export sales of ourselves and 
each competitor? 


(Continued on page 812) 


A Salesman Who Had Faith 
in Advertising 


ILLIAM WRIGLEY, 
Jr.,is perhaps the most 
picturesque figure in 
the entire field of 
American salesmanship today. His 
prowess as a personal salesman 
has been recited at conventions, 
in the smoking compartments of 
Pullman cars and in the pages of 
newspapers and magazines until a 
stirring and substantial Wrigley 
saga-of-the-road is the result. 

Yet he himself has just told me 
that, in his business at least, vir- 
tually the entire burden of selling 
has been shifted to the printed 
page and that this change 1s typi- 
cal of what has happened in hun- 
dreds or thousands of other lines. 


Six Million in 1927 


Sitting at his desk in the beau- 
tiful building in Chicago which 
bears his name, he declared: 

“Our product is sold to con- 
sumers by advertising. That’s 
where our selling is done and how 
our demand is created. In 1927 
our advertising expenditure was 
more than $6,000,000 and up to 
January 1, 1928, we have spent 
$57,000,000 for advertising. 

“True, we have a hundred or 
more men who visit the retailers 
through whom our product ts dis- 
tributed. For lack of a bet- 
ter name, they are still called 
salesmen—but they know 
that the whole job of selling 
has already been done for 
them, at the consumer end 
of the line, by the printed 
page. In reality they are 
traveling service executives 
who see that the relations 
between this company 
through the jobbers to them 
are properly maintained. 

“In turn, the traveling 
salesmen for the jobbers rec- 
ognize that, so far as our 
product is concerned, they 
are not called upon to apply 
an ounce of actual salesman- 
ship pressure, as that term is 
commonly understood. They 


By ForREST CRISSEY 


~ 


The lofty white tower on Michi- 
gan Boulevard in Chicago is a 
monument to William Wrigley’s 
faith in persistent advertising as 
a sales-builder. Perhaps there is 
no better example in modern 
American industry, of a business 
whose entire selling burden has 
been shifted to the printed word. 
Up to January 1, 1928, the Wrig- sonal salesmanship almost 
ley concern has invested more 
than $57,000,000 in advertising. 
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simply register in their order books 
the pressure of demand upon the 
retailer which we have created 
with the consumers in their locali- 
ties. Perhaps they should be given 
credit, in some instances, for see- 
ing that the retailer gives a prop- 
er display to our products and 
to the various pieces of advertis- 
ing intended for retailer use. But 
even that is so well established 
with most retailers that little mis- 
sionary work remains to be done. » 


Selling the Consumer 


“The net of the whole matter 
is that our selling is done direct 
to the consumer. The balance of 
the job is to meet the consumer 
demand which we have created by 
printed salesmanship—meet it by 
having our goods ready to the 
consumer’s eye and hand when he 
enters any place of business where 
commodities of its general char- 
acter are sold. 

“Of course I recognize the fact 
that many things are manutfac- 
tured which, from their very 
nature, must be sold by personal 
salesmanship, by the individual 
influence of the seller upon the 
buyer. But the number of these 
commodities, calling for personal 
salesmanship exclusively, is rap- 
idly decreasing in proportion 
to the total of all commodi- 
ties marketed. 

“Again, do not overlook 
the fact that printed sales- 
manship does a vast prelim- 
inary and preparatory work 
in selling many of the things 
which finally require per- 
sonal salesmanship to close 
the deal. For example, ma- 
chinery of almost every kind 
comes within this class. In 
short, this is the day of 
printed salesmanship and it 
is not only supplanting per- 


entirely in many lines but it 
is preparing the way for it 
in virtually all lines. Sell the 
consumer first; then you 
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Bill Wrigley must have been what some folks call a “born salesman,” 
for he gravitated to selling as a business at the age of thirteen, when 
he shoved school books aside in favor of an order book, packed a 
sample case of his father’s scouring soap, and went out to call on the 
small-town grocers. He has been selling ever since. With a capital of 
$32 he came to Chicago in 1891, where, after accumulating further 
experience selling soap and baking powder, he finally started the 
chewing gum business which was destined to become the greatest 
enterprise of its kind in the world. Last year—1927—the output of 
this concern averaged twenty-five million sticks of gum a day! 
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When the baseball 
season opened 
three weeks ago 
with a game 
against Cincinnati 
at Wrigley Field, 
Bill was on hand 
to throw the first 
ball, for Bill, as 
everyone knows, 
is the proud own- 
er of the Cubs. 


have sold the retailer and the 
jobber. It is far easier and more 
profitable for these dealers to meet 
a demand already established than 
to do the work of creating one 
through personal salesmanship 
pressure. 

“Of course I enjoy recalling 
the clashes with tough customers 
when I was getting my first ex- 
periences in personal selling. But 
I am obliged to face the fact that 
a profound change has swept the 
whole field of salesmanship since 
then and that printed salesman- 
ship is doing the big part of the 
work of preparing the customer 
for signing on the dotted line or 
reaching for a package of Spear- 
mint in the box on the counter 


ee 


Photos by Underwood and 
Chicago Daily News 


beside the cash register of the 
candy store or the restaurant.” 

Here was the opening for which 
I had been looking and I took ad- 
vantage of it by remarking: 

“While with your product, as 
perhaps with several thousand 
other commodities selling to the 
retailer at comparatively small 
sums, personal salesmanship di- 
rected at the dealer has been sup- 
planted by printed salesmanship 
appealing direct to the consumer, 
the fact remains, does it not, that 
personal: salesmanship is as impor- 
tant a factor as it ever was because 
of the tremendous increase in the 
volume of things which still re- 
quire the intimate and individual 
touch of personal selling? 


“For this reason personal sales- 
manship seems to me to have 
gained rather than lost in impor- 
tance and interest in the period in 
which printed salesmanship has 
made its marvelous advance. 
Therefore your experiences as a 
personal salesman are more inter- 
esting and have a greater value 

to salesmen and sales mana- 
gers generally than ever before. 
What, for example, do you 
regard as the most illuminat- 
ing experience you ever had in 
personal selling?” 


Personal Salesmanship 


Instantly Mr. Wrigley 
laughed and replied: 

“That question is easy to 
answer. In fact I’ve related 
the two personal selling expe- 
riences which meant most to 
me a score of times in news- 
paper and magazine _inter- 

views, and probably no interview 
with me would be regarded as au- 
thentic that did not contain those 
incidents. Besides, I’ve _ never 
forfeited my rights to relate them. 
The big advantage claimed for 
personal salesmanship over 
printed salesmanship is that the 
former may be instantly changed, 
at the moment of contact with the 
prospect, to meet unexpected 
emergencies. The secret of per- 
sonal selling is a quick and accur- 
ate perception of human nature 
and the judgment required 
to adapt the approach to 
the individual. That sort 
of selling may be compared 
to a duel between swords- 
men where each thrust is 
determined on the instant. 
“My first selling was done for 
my father who made _ scouring 
soap. It wasn’t advertised. Con- 
sequently it took personal sales- 
manship to place it. I was then 
a boy in my teens and selling was 
the greatest game I had thus far 
discovered. I liked to find hard 
nuts to crack; selling them was 
rare sport to me. I took to the 
road when I was about fourteen 
years old, because I got into too 
much mischief in school. That 
gave me plenty of outlet for my 
surplus pep. In school I had been 
a great disappointment to my 
father but on the road I kept him 
smiling at the orders I sent in. 
“Perhaps I’d been selling a year 
or two when I hit Buffalo. To a 
merchant who gave me a good fat 
order, I began to sing the praises 
of his city as a market for scouring 
(Continued on page 798) 
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A Heart-to-Heart Letter That Asked 
for Inside Stuff—And Got It 


By Bruce CROWELL 


Instead of the usual stereotyped form of printed 
price list, this concern sent out a letter which had the 
effect of personalizing a series of new price quota- 
tions. The letter came out and frankly asked each 
jobber-buyer for the information needed to sell him 
—and the volume of replies broke a five-year record. 


MIDDLE west manufac- 

turer, in a study of orders 

from his jobbers, discov- 

ered that many of them 
were buying only a relatively 
small number of items in his line. 
He knew this condition was not 
due to the fact that his competi- 
tors outclassed him on the less 
popular lines, and he knew that 
his prices were not out of line. 

Both these facts he wished to 
call forcibly to the attention of his 
jobbing outlets. At the same time 
he felt the necessity of finding out 
more about these jobbers. The 
bulk of his output is sold to indus- 
trial markets, the portion of it 
which is sold through wholesale 
and retail establishments having 
grown up as a secondary market, 
so less attention had been paid to 
the building up of sales 
through these channels. 

A simple plan built about 
a letter, with one follow-up, 
turned the trick, and so suc- 
cessfully accomplished its 
purpose that it set a five-year 
record for returns in the 
sales department of the com- 
pany that used it. 

Instead of mailing out the 
usual printed price list, this 
company decided to give 
their new quotations a per- 
sonalized appeal in a letter 
sent to each dealer—a letter 
which would be designed to 
arouse the buyer’s curiosity 


The volume of replies to this man- 

ufacturer’s letter about price quo- 

tations proves that a letter does 

not have to be “clever” or freakish 

to lend it the power to stop traffic 
in the buyer’s daily mail. 


to the extent that the company 
could then get him interested in 
the purchase of a wider variety of 
items in their line. 

In some cases this was only a 
matter of getting the buyer’s at- 
tention long enough to impress on 
him the fact that the company 
made certain items. For while 
their line included a rather wide 
variety of products in their field, 
they by no means made a full line. 

The letter that jogged these 
over-wise buyers into a state of 
wide-awake curiosity, and at the 
same time got from them exactly 
the information the Blank Com- 
pany needed to approach them 


intelligently, was this simple, 
straight-forward request: 
Gentlemen: 

If you will send us a list of the items 
you buy in widgit-ware with the manu- 
facturer’s number of each, we will send 
you special net quotations on those items that 
will give you something to think about. 

Or, better yet, if you will send us cata- 
log pages showing all your lines of widgit- 
ware we will do the same. 

If you comply with our request in this 
letter, we will accomplish two things. 

One is to give you a substantial price 
decline in a confidential way without broad- 
casting in regular printed price lists to all 
the trade. 

And, frankly, the other is to receive 
from you a list showing exactly what items 
you buy that we make, so that we can, in 
the future, quote you intelligently. 

From your standpoint, a compliance to 
this request will be of value, because we 
will re-quote you on any numbers you now 
buy from us, and also offer extremely low 
quotations on anything you may be buying 
elsewhere. 

Did you ever read a letter that 
came out more frankly and di- 
rectly than this one in asking for 


(Continued on page 836) 


When a Salesman 
Is Timid About Answering 
a Buyer’s Objections 


By B. J. WILLIAMs 


Director of Sales, The Paraffine Companies, Inc., San Francisco, California 


A well-known western sales manager 


summarizes a dozen tested plans which 
successful salesmen have used in an- 
swering objections, telling how to elim- 
inate objections before they arise, how 
to call a buyer’s bluff and still retain his 
good will, how to handle the touchy 
matter of customer credits, and what to 
say when the discussion involves com- 
products or their services. 


petitors’ 


HERE are two principal 

ways of meeting objec- 

tions; one is to antici- 

pate an objection, and 
answer it before it is offered — 
even before it has entered the 
mind of the buyer. Let me illus- 
trate. Ina certain territory there 
has been a price war on the ar- 
ticles you are selling. In other 
words, some dealer has cut the 
price to a point where it does not 
afford a sufficient or satisfactory 
margin of profit. The dealers called 
on, therefore, offer this as an ob- 
jection to handling your mer- 
chandise. 

When you learn of such a con- 
dition, you should anticipate the 
objection of the dealer by telling 
him how a peculiar situation de- 
veloped in a nearby town, or in a 
certain store. A dealer had cut 
the resale price of the product and 
the other dealers objected to han- 
dling it for that reason—but you 
pointed out that your line was not 
the only one on which the prices 
were cut. Asa matter of fact this 
particular dealer was cutting 
prices on all standard lines and it 
would be impracticable for any 
dealer to give this as a reason for 
not buying, because if he followed 
this course of reasoning to its 


“Oh, you are a 
comicker, are 
you? Vell, make 
me laugh!” ... 
some buyers are 
that way. 


logical conclusion, he would be 
obliged to discontinue many of 
the best and fastest selling articles 
in his store. 

After naming over various ar- 
ticles on which the price had been 
cut, you would ask the buyer if 
this were not so, and in nine cases 
out of ten he would admit the 
soundness of your argument. Here 
you have eliminated a valid ob- 
jection before it has entered the 
dealer’s mind. Moreover, when 
handled in this manner, the dealer 
will not raise this objection later 
in the discussion and, further- 
more, since the objection was not 
advanced by him, he will have no 
personal interest in fighting for it. 

In putting up your proposition 
to the merchant, care should be 
exercised to prevent his taking a 
decided stand in the matter until 
you have had an opportunity to 
go into the proposition thorough- 
ly, and explain every phase and 
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feature of the deal. The average 
man is stubborn, and when he has 
said “no” he will continue to say 
it. In other words he will stand 
pat, if for no other reason than 
to demonstrate that he is a man 
of his word. If, therefore, you 
see a buyer is headed in this direc- 
tion, try to divert his attention so 
that he will not definitely decide 
against you. 

In connection with this matter 
of anticipating objections, after 
interviewing half a dozen people 
the salesman can, with consider- 
able accuracy, forecast all the ob- 
jections that will be raised by the 
average buyer. In fact, in most 
forms of specialty selling, and in 
house-to-house work in_ particu- 
lar, this has been reduced to a 
formula, and the salesman starts 
out with almost the equivalent of 
a printed list of answers to the 
stock objections raised. 

The second method of dealing 
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with objections is to think the 
matter out quickly and give a real 
answer and not the first thing 
that comes into your mind. If you 
are unable to think of an answer 
that covers the objection, then 
you must try to divert his atten- 
tion to something else. 


Forestalling Objections 


A plan followed very success- 
fully by a salesman of my acquain- 
tance was about as follows: When 
the buyer attempted to raise an 
objection, or interrupt him in his 
talk, he would raise his forefinger, 
and say, “Listen!” This would 
somewhat disconcert the buyer, 
and often he would entirely forget 
the objection he had in mind. 
Later something else would occur 
to the buyer, and again the sales- 
man would raise his forefinger 
and say, “Listen!” This was done 
courteously, of course—there was 
nothing offensive about it—and it 
was very effective. 

If the buyer asks a salesman 
some technical question regarding 
his product or the process of man- 
ufacture, he must answer him 
truthfully and frankly, if he can. 
If he cannot, he looks him in the 
eye and smiles, saying: “Oh, I am 
only the salesman. I am not the 


superintendent of the factory. I 
don’t know! Nobody ever asked 
me that before. I will find out 
about it for you!” Handled in 
this way he can get by without 
trouble in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred. Indeed, under such 
circumstances, the buyer will flat- 
ter himself that he is a pretty 
smart fellow to have thought of 
something that never had come 
up before. 

An ability to make rapid men- 
tal note of what the buyer already 
has is a big asset in answering 
objections he may raise. In the 
case of the hotel at Waco, Texas, 
the owner objected to buying my 
merchandise because he had an 
article that served his purpose and 
cost him less money. 


The Impromptu Reply 


I countered by asking him why 
he had those genuine marble col- 
umns in his building, when imita- 
tion marble would have served as 
well; and why in his dining room 
service he used the finest quality 
of silver, when something less ex- 
pensive would have done? There 
was no answer. They all enhanced 
the prestige of his establishment. 

A common practice among a 
certain class of buyers is to make 


complaints on the quality of mer- 
chandise previously shipped them, 
or the service given. This is done 
simply as a matter of placing the 
salesman on the defensive and 
with the hope of gaining some 
special concessions. Many people 
are familiar with the story told 
by Montague Glass in his “Pot- 
ash and Perlmutter,” wherein a 
certain firm made claim for short- 
age even before the merchandise 
was unpacked. 


The Buyer Who Bluffs 


The best way to handle a buyer 
of this kind is to call his bluff. A 
buyer in Indianapolis made an un- 
warranted complaint on merchan- 
dise which had been shipped him. 
After investigating the matter 
thoroughly, I was satisfied that 
there was no basis for his com- 
plaint. I called at his place of 
business and listened to his tale of 
woe. After permitting him to 
make his statement I said: “Now, 
Mr. Brown, before we go into this 
matter any further, there is just 
one thing I want to say. That is 
that we have never made a dollar 
on your business, and we do not 
care whether we have it or not.” 
Naturally, this took all the wind 

(Continued on page 806) 


When the buyer attempted to raise an objection, or interrupt him in his talk, he would raise his 
forefinger, and say, “Listen!” 
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No Hot Water! 

“Turn it On! Turn it On!” screamed George Wallop, his 
bald head suddenly popping out of the shower. 

“Turn what on?” cried Mrs. Wallop as she and Lily 
poked their heads through the bathroom door. “What 
are you hollering about?” 

“The hot water,” said Mr. Wallop, his teeth chateering: 
with cold. “Somebody suddenly turned off the hot w-w-w- 
water and n-n-now I’m s-standing in an icy stream!” 

“It's probably Arbutus using the hot water in the 
laundry,” explained Clara Wallop soothingly. “I'll call her. 
AsBUuus! Arbutas! turn off the hor water.” 

“Yas'm, yas'm,” came the honey voice of Arbutus be- 
low, “Mah Goodness, I diden’ know Mista Wallop was 
takin’ a showah.” 

“Don't blame it all on Arbutus,” said Lily over her 
mother's shoulder. “The plumber who came the other day 
to fix that leak told me that our pipes were so choked 
with rust he didn't see how we pet any water through 
them. Father, why in heaven's name don't you get em 
fixed? Every time two people in this house use hoc water 
one of them is out of luck.” 

Arbutus having turned off the hot water below, it be- 
gan again in the shower, and now Wallop’s voice floated 
plaintively over the curtains. 

“We have had new pipe put in,” said George, “but we 
still get rusty water and low pressure.” 

“The plumber also said that ifwe wanted to fixourplumb- 
ing for good we'd use brass pipe that can’t rust,” said Lily. 

Lily is right. Brass pipe can't rust. It gives clean water at full 
pressure and costs very litle more than iron or steel pipe. And re- 
member to ask the plumber for Alpha Brass Pipe. 

For all brass pipes ace nat the same. Alpha Brass Pipe is different 
from ordinary brass pipe because it contains mare copper and lead. 

Altbougb it is made from a beer kind of brass and produced by a 
special process, it is sold at competitive prices and is the only trade- 
marked pipe of its kind. Plumbers prefer it because it cuts cleaver 
and sharper threads (making leak-proof joints). 


It positively cannot rust and the Alphs trade-mark, stamped every 
12 inches, «: it for d and facti 


ALPHA BRASS PIPE 


made from a special kind of 
CHASE BRASS 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO., Inc, Waterbury, Conn. 


DVERTISING copy can 

suffer from two extremes. 

On the one hand it can 

be so ineffably dull and 

pontifically solemn that the reader 

passes it by. On the other hand 

it can be so jazzed up, so loud in 

its bragging, that the reader turns 
from it with disgust. 

Three years ago the Chase Brass 
& Copper Company, Waterbury, 
Connecticut, felt that their copy 
in the trade and business papers 
was suffering from the more in- 
nocuous of the two extremes. It 
was too dull. It wasn’t read. And 
their competitors’ copy wasn’t any 
more interesting either, from what 
they could judge. 

Apparently the copy writers of 
the brass and copper makers had 
run their repertoire out. They 
couldn’t think of another interest- 
ing thing to say. The bag of copy 
tricks was empty. So empty, in 
fact, that the advertising copy of 


Need Industrial — 


Advertising Wear a 


Long Facer 


By HERBERT KERKOW 


the various companies consisted 
of a list of products, name and 
address, and at best a dubiously 
effective slogan of some sort with 
slight text. 

What the Chase Brass & Cop- 
per Company. did to solve the 
problem and take their advertising 
out of competition, may offer a 
suggestion to others who face a 
similar situation. 


Planning the Campaign 


The Chase company was adver- 
tising to the purchasing agent in 
a metal trades paper issued daily 
except Saturday and Sunday. 
Brass and copper were bought on 
price. Judging by the advertise- 
ments of the brass and copper 
makers, brass and copper were 
just that with nothing to distin- 
guish one manufacturer’s product 
from another. The Chase company 
felt, however, that there was really 
something to tell about their 
product. 

They knew further that certain 
trade practices were complicating 
the job of the makers, as sizes and 
qualities were not well standard- 
ized. Many buyers insisted on a 
special job size when a standard 
size would serve them just as well 
and be, of course, much cheaper. 
Also, the various gauge systems 
were not well enough understood 
by the buyers. 

Here then, was a need for an 
educational campaign about the 
Chase company’s own product and 
service and also about better trade 
practices. With the need decided, 
the next step was a study of the 
type of man this campaign of edu- 
cation was to reach. Contact with 
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these purchasing agents showed 
them as human and friendly. They 
recognized a good joke when they 
heard it. 

But they were busy men. They 
probably wouldn’t have time to 
pore over an engineering disser- 
tation on Alpha and Beta crystals 
as they picked up their trade paper 
every morning to look up the cur- 
rent prices of brass and copper. 

With the need decided and the 
prospect analyzed, the copy ap- 
peal was still to be determined. 
What could be more logical than 
to take the appeal from the quali- 
ties of the persons it was to reach? 
The purchasing agent was human. 
Let the copy be human. The pur- 
chasing agent was friendly. Let 
the copy be friendly. Lastly the 
purchasing agent had a sense of 
humor. Let the copy have one too. 


Read it and Laugh 


With such as the copy style, 
the campaign was put under way. 
Frederick G. Cooper, cartoonist 
of Life, prepared a cartoon for 
advertisements to be run every 
Tuesday and Thursday. Cooper’s 
humor is whimsical and _philo- 
sophical, just the right note to 
carry over the copy. With each 
of his cartoons, the copy dealt 
with some aspect of the Chase 
company as an institution, or with 
some phase of its products and in 
some cases with a trade practice. 
The other days, Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday, no cartoons 
were used, just straight text, ex- 
ploiting various subjects con- 
cerned with the manufacture ol 
brass and copper products. 

(Continued on page 816) 
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Traffic 


S THE largest user of walls 
for advertising purposes 
in America, and perhaps 
the largest user of out- 

door paint also, the Coca-Cola 
Company for years has studied the 
problem of selecting outdoor lo- 
cations on a scientific and logical 
basis. As a result of its experience 
and research, the company has 
devised a system for laying out 
its showings in various cities 
which is just being put into effect. 
It is a system, furthermore, which 
is believed to be beyond anything 
yet approached in outdoor adver- 
tising procedure. 

The basis of the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany’s new plan is a series of 
traffic maps covering the outdoor 


Maps for 
Outdoor Paint , 


locations of all the <p 
various cities in wy 
which its painted 4 
displays appear. a 


While the traffic Leg po 
maps of all these i ; 
cities have not yet ; 

- a + 
been worked out in : 
their entirety,enough f 
of them already are ; 
serving as guides for f 


tion, approach, the angle at which 
it rests, its angle of vision and its 
angle of elevation. The first and 
most important of these five con- 
siderations is, of course, the cir- 
culation, for once a wall has been 
located which is passed by a num- 
ber of people each day, it is usually 
possible to make the proper ar- 
rangements with regard to the 
other four considerations. 

The fact that about 75 percent 
of the population of any city moves 
along certain well-defined arteries 
every day is one of the biggest 
advantages of a traffic map to an 
outdoor advertiser. Since the ac- 
tual value of an outdoor location 


Below is a typical traffic map as 
prepared by members of the Coca- 
Cola organization for the selection 
of outdoor locations. Such maps 
are being constructed for practical- 
ly every city in which Coca-Cola 
showings appear. Their prepara- 
tion is a simple matter, consisting 
of inserting the street car lines car- 
rying the most passengers, the 
streets carrying the most automo- 
bile traffic and existing Coca-Cola 
showings on a plain city map. The 
familiar Coca-Cola wall shown at 
the left is an example of the type 
of display affected by the com- 
pany’s new “traffic map” plan. 


STREET CARS ------ ’ 
AUTO TRAFFIC —— 
COCA COLA WALLS @ 


the selectionof Coca- “= 
Cola walls and bulle- 
tins to give an accurate conception 
of the thoroughness and efficiency 
of the plan: ; 
The value of an outdoor adver- 
tising location, as the Coca-Cola 
Company measures it, depends 
upon the five factors of circula- 
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from a traffic standpoint depends 
upon the average number of peo- 
ple who pass it during the whole 
twenty-four hour period, the other 
advantages of a map which will 
indicate where this flow of traffic 
(Continued on page 830) 


The modern company lunch room, serving thousands of employees with hot and wholesome meals, is far removed 


from the old dinner pail and cold sandwiches. 
employees as well as their boilers. 


Industrial organizations realize today that it pays to stoke their 
(Above) The company lunch room at the National Cash Register Company. 


Campaigns that Might Be Launched 
in Industrial Markets 


IMESdochange. 

Tom Carney, 

machinist, used 

to carry his lunch in a 
tin dinner pail, eat a fat pork 
sandwich and swig down a bot- 
tle of cold coffee while seated 
on a tool box or barrel. Today 
Tom picks up a metal tray, se- 
lects his “table cutlery” and takes 
his place in a line that passes rap- 
idly before tempting viands; 
steaming cauldrons of hot soup, 
generous pans of stew and a wide 
variety of desserts, including ice 
cream. Tom drinks coffee, but he 
drinks it hot. He still eats pork, 
but in the form of breaded chops 
with plenty of brown gravy and 
a scoop of mashed potatoes on the 
side. He sits in a chair at a table 
and uses a napkin in the bargain. 


by R. BIGELOW LOCKWooD 


7. Selling Industrial Lunch Rooms 


Let us get behind the scenes 
and see to what extent the prac- 
tice of establishing lunch rooms 
in industrial establishments has 
spread and where it is heading. 
And as we study the situation, let 
us assume that the Sanitary Paper 
Company is also conducting the 
same survey. This company, 
among other products, manufac- 
tures paper plates, spoons and 
cups for which a steady sale has 
existed for camping purposes, pic- 
nics, churches and for general use 
by bakers; in fact so extensively 
have they been pushed in the gen- 
eral consumer field that they can 
be procured in complete sets at 
almost any sporting goods store, 
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department store and 
even in a certain brand 
of chain stores that 
need no introduction. Naturally 
some sales have been made to in- 
dustry, and with an eye to ex- 
panding their industrial business 
a careful study is conducted along 
the lines which follow: 

In a survey recently made by 
the United States Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics to show the extent 
and nature of the personnel activi- 
ties carried on by employers for 
the benefit of their employees. 
schedules were secured from a 
total of 430 firms with approxt- 
mately 1,977,000 employees. Ot 
these companies 303, with 1,175.- 
388 employees, provided some 
form of lunch-room service for the 
people in their employ. 
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The-reason behind this provi- 
sion is economic. The average 
employee is not up early enough 
to stimulate a good breakfast ap- 
petite. The usual program is to 
rise at the last minute, eat hastily 
and go to work. In consequence, 
as experience proves, the worker 
begins to feel hungry about ten 
o'clock. It is about this time in 
the morning that production be- 
gins to decrease with a loss both 
to the employer and to the piece- 
work men. To meet this common 
habit of living, some companies 
have adopted the practice of giv- 


the shop. He has a marked ad- 
vantage in spirit or morale over 
his fellow worker who squats on 
the table of an idle planer to 
munch his lunch-pail meal. 

It is not a difficult matter to 
list the main considerations re- 
sponsible for the rapid growth 
during the last decade of indus- 
trial lunch rooms. They are as 
follows: 

Lack of proper eating places in 
the immediate vicinity of the 
plant. The desire to keep em- 
ployees in the establishment dur- 
ing the lunch hour. The wish to 


ing their men an opportunity to 
purchase milk or pie or some sim- 


ilar food at this hour. And this 
idea has proved so successful that 
frequently the morning production 
over four hours time has become 
greater than the afternoon pro- 
duction during five hours. 

Let there be no mistake about 
the matter. Cafeterias have been 
established in many organizations, 
not from any altruistic motives or 
from a sense of generosity, but 
because the cafeteria saves enough 
in increased production to more 
than offset the operating loss that 
it sometimes entails. The in- 
creased efficiency of the worker is 
brought about in a two-fold man- 
ner. First the workman who, at 
noon, is able to get a good hearty 
meal will be better fitted than the 
one who, for lunch, brings cold 
sandwiches to the factory. And in 
the second place, a good, clean 
up-to-date cafeteria gives him a 
new environment—a change of 
scenery from the atmosphere of 
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give employees better and more 
nourishing food than they would 
be likely to get outside, since 
there is a tendency on the part of 
many workers to economize on 
food, to the detriment of their 
health and efficiency. (The pro- 
vision of appetizing and nourish- 
ing food is regarded by most 
firms as an important factor in 
maintaining the health and eff- 
ciency of the working force, par- 
ticularly as it is the best meal of 
the day for many of the workers.) 

It is interesting to note the great 
increase in cafeterias throughout 
industry during the past ten years. 
At the time of a previous survey 
made by the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, there 
were 112 cafeterias and 128 res- 
taurants in 223 plants as com- 
pared with 277 cafeterias and 44 
restaurants in 303 establishments 
at the present time. Of these 303 
companies, 262 reported that an 
average of 246,899 employees were 
served. And this is but a small 
cross-section of what the indus- 
trial market offers for the sale of 
cooking equipment, table ware, 
food stuffs, furniture, cash regis- 
ters and the wide range of prod- 
ucts generally that are used in 
maintaining a service of this kind. 

Of these products, the Sanitary 
Paper Company was interested in 
the sale of paper napkins, paper 
plates, spoons and a special non- 
resinous pulp cup designed to hold 
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Industrial Establishments Having Lunch Rooms 
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INDUSTRY NUMBER EMPLOYEES = 
Manufacturing: = 
Automobiles amd airplames..ccccccccccccccccssscssessssccceseeeee 19 247,939 = 
Boots and shoes 5 25,040 = 
Chemicals, soaps and allied cmon 6 11,355 = 
Cigcerrs Brn CoP on inne. iccccccccscneeseecceenseerne J 3 15,854 = 
= Clothing and furnishings. 14 22,467 = 
= Electrical supplies ee eee 17 75,247 = 
Fine machines and instrumente.................... 11 44,279 = 
Food products 12 21,296 : 
Furniture ............ apceescnieerciiaalied shexeasabiteaslenioeaee 3 2,760 = 
Gold and silverware. 2 3,605 E 
Iron and steel............. 3 14,312 = 
Leather ....... RENEE NNS He enol en eC TOT Nee tay Weis ven eRe a teee e 1 2,260 = 
nar a a 36 88,259 = 
= Ou Reining. 3 22,078 = 
= Lg. ee eee eae Tae ree ee 8 9,721 = 
= Rubber goods eterna 10 64,118 = 
= Slaughtering and meat packine.......... 23,400 = 
= TURAN bolas ici ccactinstecthcoscseasciceccea keratin 19 39,415 = 
= PRN RHR I LI ac stasis psscctsherssees lento 21 38,007 
TOTAL eas 197 771.412 = 
Mining (coal and other)....... 4 4,535 = 
i ROMS. 15 33,237 = 
Public Utilities: = 
Steam and electric railroads... 7 90,651 = 
Gas, electricity, telephone and “telegraph... 14 110,115 = 
Taxicabs. ........... ee 1 7,700 = 
i (JV. oer 22 208.466 
SO, ee ene 52 137,250 = 
Other industries Sega 348 20,488 = 
CRANE Oeics 303 1,175,388 = 
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coffee and soup without softening. 
Oiled paper of different colors, in 
which to wrap sandwiches, was 
added to the line, but this we shall 
go into later. 

Realizing that they must com- 
pete with chinaware, the company 
began a study of absorption, im- 
pact breaking and impact chip- 
ping. It was realized at once that 
tableware in the industrial lunch 
room is subjected to severe usage, 
and that strength must hold pref- 
erence over delicacy. Industrial 
lunch-room service is based on a 
regular speed schedule. Unlike 
hotel service, where patrons dine 
at leisure, company employees are 
served in shifts and have a limited 
time to eat. In some of the larger 
plants the distance is too great to 
use one central dining room, and 
lunch rooms are installed at con- 
venient places throughout the 
plant. 

Such lunch rooms are equipped 
with steam tables and facilities 
for serving the food, as a rule, 
being prepared in a central kitch- 
en and brought to the steam 
tables in wagons. In this way a 
large number of workers can be 
served in a short time. One com- 
pany using this plan has nine such 
stations in one plant, in which 
- 1,000 people can be served in 10 
minutes. Another company has 
one large main dining room, with 
six counters for cafeteria service, 
seating about 1,500, and this num- 
ber can be served in ten minutes. 


China Breakage in Lunchrooms 


ROM this it is seen that speed 

in serving is a vital factor. 
In many plants, workers go in 
first and are cleared by a certain 
time to make way for office help, 
which eats later. Utensils are 
therefore juggled rapidly and the 
breakage item is no inconsider- 
able factor, despite heavy china. 
Company lunch rooms are rarely 
operated at a profit, the concerns 
back of them being usually con- 
tent to secure financial benefit 
through increased efficiency, mo- 
rale and health on the part of their 
employees. 

In this study of china breakage, 
the company had access to an in- 
vestigation concerning this very 
problem which had been made 
among a selected number of 
hotels. In this investigation the 
question was asked: “What per- 
centage per year is the breakage 
in your dining room? In your 
lunch room? In your cafeteria?” 

Among the replies received were 


the following: For dining rooms, 
10 per cent reported less than 5 
per cent yearly breakage; three 
from 5 to 9 per cent; five from 10 
per cent to 19 per cent; eleven 
from 20 per cent to 29 per cent; 
five from 30 per cent to 39 per 
cent; one from 40 per cent to 49 
per cent; three from 50 per cent 
to 59 per cent; three from 60 per 
cent to 69 per cent, and two from 
90 per cent to 100 per cent. 

For lunch rooms there were 
two less than 20 per cent; three 
from 20 to 25 per cent; two, 50 
per cent and one 80 per cent. 

The reports on cafeterias were 
three in number: 12% per cent; 
25 per cent and 150 per cent re- 
spectively. 

Naturally we cannot assume 
that such wide variations denote 
accuracy of return. Rather they 
probably indicate approximations, 
and yet they do prove two things. 
First, that china breakage is a 
serious factor wherever food is 
served. Second, that lunch rooms 
and cafeterias sustain high china 
losses. 


Losses Other Than Breakage 
F esteneren interesting angle 


was shown by the answer to 
the question: “What percentage of 
your chinaware losses are due to 
cracking, checking, discoloration, 
chipping and the like, rather than 
breakage?” Replies to this ques- 
tion show much divergence, but 
are at least indicative of one thing 
—that losses aside from outright 
breakage make up a very large 
part of the total china consump- 
tion. Forty-four answered the 
question, the figures being as fol- 
lows: five stated 20 per cent or 
less; five, 25 per cent; two, 331/3 
per cent; three, 40 per cent; eight, 
50 per cent; five, 60 per cent; two, 
66 2/3 per cent; three, 75 per cent, 
and four over 80 per cent. It 
would seem from these figures 
that a fair average would be about 
50 per cent for losses outside of 
actual breakage. 

Such studies on china proved 
particularly interesting in the 
light of the fact that the majority 
of company lunch rooms are not 
run at a profit and anything that 
tends to reduce expense becomes 
naturally of interest to the man- 
agement. Some industrial organ- 
izations even go so far as to serve 
meals free to employees. This is 
not regarded as a gift, but is 
looked upon as a supplement to 
salary. Of 217 lunch rooms man- 
aged entirely by the company, 134 


reported a deficit in a recent in- 
vestigation, 79 claimed to be self- 
supporting and only four reported 
a surplus. 

And mark this: The food served 
in company lunch rooms is uni- 
formly good and of high quality. 
Economy must therefore be ef- 
fected elsewhere; a point of man- 
agement that opened the door to 
the Sanitary Paper Company for 
strong sales arguments in favor 
of their product as against the use 
of china. 


A Ten-Step Foundation 


T THE same time the china 
investigation was going on, 
the company ran down other 
phases of the problem to ascer- 
tain the character of management 
back of the industrial cafeteria. It 
was discovered that in the major- 
ity of cases, lunch rooms are 
managed by the company and if 
an outsider has charge, as in a 
few cases, the company still has 
supervision as to prices and the 
quality of the food. Some firms 
manage the office restaurant them- 
selves while the cafeteria for fac- 
tory workers is run by an outsider, 
but in almost every case the com- 
pany furnishes heat, light, space 
and equipment. 

Among 321 lunch rooms inves- 
tigated, it was found that 265 were 
company managed, 33 were run 
by outsiders and in 23 cases the 
management was turned over to 
the employees; either the em- 
ployees’ association, the benefit 
association or a committee ap- 
pointed by the management. Thus, 
in practically all cases, the indus- 
trial company itself has a finger 
in the pie and is interested, from 
an economic and service stand- 
point, in the equipment purchased 
and used. 

In previous articles in this 
series we have mentioned ten 
steps which form a workable and 
orderly method of building the 
marketing structure. May we re- 
call them, as follows: 

. Markets. 
. Types of buyers. 
. Prospect list. 
Nature of sales organization. 
. Territorial plan. 
. Personnel. 
. Publication advertising. 
. Manufacturers’ literature. 
. Special promotion. 
10. Buyer-interest keynote. 

Having decided that the indus- 
trial field was well worth inten- 
sive cultivation, the company got 
busy in earnest to build their plan 
on the ten-step foundation. 

(Continued on page 803) 
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As told to Eugene Whitmore 


By Cuarces R. ACKER 


Vice President, Brandt Automatic Cashier 


Company, New York City 


AN a sales manager mold 
men to fit his idea of 
what a good salesman 
should be? Is the phrase 

“Maker of men” a lot of bunk, 
bandied about by sales managers 
who would like to think they have 
taken raw material in the shape 
of man-power, and whipped it into 
the finished product we call star 
salesmen? 

Can a sales manager set a pace 
and keep men following it, no 
matter if those men are habitually 
slow movers? In other words, is 
all this talk we hear about pace- 
setting in a sales organization a 
mere collection of phrases that 
mean nothing? 

_ These are some of the questions 

Charles R. Acker began asking 
himself some months ago. He 
wondered if it wouldn’t be better 
to let a salesman set his own pace 
rather than make a constant ef- 
fort to set a pace for a salesman 
and re-make him or re-fire him 
with artificial energy and ambi- 
tion. 


The more Mr. Acker thought 


PS 


of it, the more he thought it was 
foolish to pump pep into men 
whose very nature and character- 
istics didn’t welcome it. 

“The things that determine a 
man’s success in selling are his 
industry, his enthusiasm and his 
knowledge of his line. Industry 
is perhaps the most important 
item in the three qualifications,” 
explained Mr. Acker. “It is some- 
thing a man either has or has not, 
and I’ve stopped trying to give it 
to my salesmen. . 

“Every salesman has a certain 
amount of industry, and although 
one man will seemingly have lit- 
tle, he works so different from any 
other man that it seems futile to 
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In every territory 
there are dozens of 
prospects which the 
salesman in that 
territory can never 
sell. This company 
found that the idea 
of marking off a 
section of territory 
and handing it to 
one man was all 
wrong, so they 
adopted the plan of 
allotting so many 
calls to each sales- 
man and leaving 
all territory open. 


try to gauge his industry by that 
of another man. 

“When I realized this, I began 
trying to find some way of fixing 
a man’s work on a basis of his 
own industry, so that we might 
not tie up a large territory in the 
hands of a man whose industry 
was so low that he couldn’t begin 
to work it properly. 

“It was then that I decided that 
the idea of marking off a section 
of territory and handing it over 
to one man was all wrong—at 
least in our line of business. In 
any territory, as everybody knows, 
there are dozens of prospects 
which the salesman in that ter- 
ritory can never sell. In every 
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territory we find types of prospects 
‘who are simply not the type of 
men who can be sold by the kind 
of salesman in that territory. 

“What can we do with such 
prospects? It is futile for the 
salesman to continue calling on 
them, yet there is no reason why 
a competitor should be allowed to 
walk away, unhampered, with the 
business, or why they should re- 
main unsold simply because one 
man doesn’t happen to be the type 
of salesman who can reach them. 

“With that much decided, it 
was up to me to devise some way 
of giving our men something defi- 
nite to work on. So I compiled 
lists of customers and prospects, 
determining how many calls per 
year each customer and prospect 
needed to keep him familiar with 
our products, and to obtain what 
business there was to be had. 

“We sell many different lines of 
business: restaurants, hotels, 
banks, theaters —a varied list of 
enterprises. A small restaurant 
on a side street might need but 
two calls a year; a large bank 
around the corner might need reg- 
ular monthly calls. Then, too, the 
small restaurant could probably 
be sold easily by one man who, if 
asked to sell the big bank around 
the corner, would shudder with 
stage fright on approaching a bank 
executive. 


Allotting Salesmen’s Calls 


“« AFTER I had the lists of cus- 

tomers and prospects made 
up, I studied each salesman’s 
work. One man was working at 
the rate of 1,500 calls a year, an- 
other man at the rate of 2,000 
calls a year. One man was par- 
ticularly successful in selling a 
certain type of prospect, whereas 
another man fell down completely 
on the same type. 

“If sales territories were so ar- 
ranged that one territory had 
nothing but a certain type of 
buyer, and another territory an- 
other class of buyer, the old idea 
of allotting territories might work, 
but such territories do not exist. 

“With my knowledge of what 
the men had been doing, and my 
knowledge of customers and pros- 
pects, I made up an assignment 
for every man in my organization 
consisting of a certain number of 
calls each year. 

“For every prospect and cus- 
tomer we have listed on cards, we 
have made up a call rating 
many calls per year per prospect 
or customer. Then, for a man who 


SO 


is working at the rate of 1,500 
calls a year, we assign customers 
and prospects who, in our opinion, 
require 1,500 calls a year to be 
adequately covered. 

“This arbitrary figure we started 
with is subject to constant revi- 
sion. If a salesman wants more 
calls, he must show that he de- 
serves them by speeding up his 
work to the point where he is 
making more than his assignment 
requires. 

“Thus if a man has a 1,500-call 
assignment, and his reports show 
that he is working at the rate of 
1,800 calls a year and handling his 
work in a satisfactory manner, we 
will give him additional assign- 
ments which will keep him well 
supplied with work. On the other 
hand, if he is given a 2,000-call 
assignment and, after the trial pe- 
riod, is found to be working at 
the rate of 1,800 calls a year, we 
will relieve him of responsibility 
for 200 calls, and turn them over 
to other salesmen who are better 
able to care for them. 


Setting Their Own Pace 


‘TN THIS way a man sets his 
own pace, so to speak, and he 
works at the rate that best suits 
his natural tempo. In spite of all 
that a sales manager may do, one 
salesman requires more time for 
a given amount of work than an- 
other. One salesman will make 
more calls, and fewer sales; an- 
other will sell a higher percentage 
of prospects, necessitating fewer 
calls. I think there is a lot of lost 
motion in many sales organiza- 
tions because the sales managers 
insist on their men working as the 
sales manager would work, rather 
than giving the men more leeway, 
according to their own natural 
bent. | 
“With our new system, a man 
has only himself to blame if he 
cannot succeed. If he cannot 
make enough calls, and sell on a 
high enough percentage of his 
calls, he must step out. But while 
he is determining this he cannot 
hold a valuable territory, keeping 
other good men out who might be 
turning in profitable business. The 
salesman gets exactly what he is 
entitled to, under this system. 
“When a man has a firm listed 
in his assignment and he finds 
that he cannot complete the sale, 
or that in his opinion the prospect 
is hopeless, he trades this much 
of his assignment with another 
man, and receives a similar num- 
ber of calls in return. Of course 


this trade is made through the of- 
fice, as we do not permit salesmen 
to make unofficial trades of as- 
signments. 

“Another reason for handling 
our sales work in this manner is 
the great number of chain organ- 
izations in all large cities today. 
Banks, theaters, stores—in fact, all 
lines with which we do business, 
have so many branches _ today 
that no territory is complete. 
That is, a man may have in his 
territory half a dozen branch 
banks, for which the buying is 
done in another territory, yet 
which need servicing and check- 
ing before their headquarters 
places the order. In many of 
these chain organizations, the 
original buying impulse, requisi- 
tion or request to buy or to install 
new or additional equipment 
comes from a branch which has 
no actual buying authority. 

“To ask one salesman to con- 
tact branches, and then permit 
another man to take the order and 
receive the benefit from the sale, 
is more than the average sales- 
man can understand. It is much 
better that one man make all the 
calls and contacts so that he is 
entirely familiar with the needs of 
all the branches and the operation, 
organization and functions of each 
branch. When he does this he 
can talk intelligently, and render 
real service to the purchasing de- 
partment at headquarters. 


Plan Meets With Approval 


" NDER our new system, we 

assign a man an entire com- 
pany. If one of our men has the 
headquarters of a chain organiza- 
tion in his assignment, he will also 
have all its branches in reach of 
his working radius. 

“So far, we have not applied 
this system to provincial terri- 
tories, because in small towns we 
would have no salesman available 
to take up part of an assignment 
not covered by another man. How- 
ever, we may find a method ot 
broadening the plan so that it can 
be made to include the provinces.” 

Mr. Acker stated that his sales- 
men received the new plan en- 
thusiastically and, so far, have 
offered every cooperation in work- 
ing it out satisfactorily. How tar 
other sales managers can go In 
adapting the plan remains to be 
seen, but several who have heard 
about it thought it offered possi- 
bilities and they have considered 
trying it. 

(Continued on page 838) 


Dartnell Investigator Finds Dealers 
Finicky About Store 


NE of the most success- 
ful retail druggists in 
Evanston, Illinois, has 
found himself in a 
strange predicament so far as his 
preferences for store and window 
advertising materials are con- 
cerned. He refuses to decorate 


his windows with empty Pepso- 
dent tooth paste cartons because 
the chain store across the street 
And, para- 


from him uses them. 


doxically, he refuses to line his 
counters with the displays of 
other manufacturers because the 
chain store across the street 
doesn’t use them. 

He explains his rather contra- 
dictory stand somewhat in this 
manner: “A pyramid of Pepso- 
dent packages may be fine adver- 
tising for chain stores, because 
they use such nationally-adver- 
tised products largely as cut-price 
‘come-ons’ anyway, but we are in! 
business for ourselves, not for the 
purpose of press-agenting any 
particular manufacturer’s goods. 
Neither do we favor the practice 
of offering items at cut prices as 
bait to lure shoppers into the 


By DonaLp E. WEstT 


store to make other purchases. 

“On the other hand, practically 
every bit of instruction we receive 
tells us to imitate the chains. Job- 
bers and manufacturers keep ad- 
vising us to ‘do as the Romans do’ 
if we ever expect to meet chain 
store competition. Trade papers 
and association bulletins urge us 
to tear a leaf from the chains’ 
book of tricks. 

“Tf we take their advice and 


look around the chain stores for 
merchandising ideas, we don’t find 
manufacturers’ cut-outs and signs 
all over the counters and walls. 
The chains have their own uni- 
form sets of display pieces. We 
don’t find their windows full of 
manufacturers’ trims, either, be- 
cause a chain store crowds its 
windows so full of as many dif- 
ferent items as possible that there 
is no room left for the large pieces 
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Displays 


of printed matter the manufactur- 
ers supply. 

“So the independent retailer is 
left between the devil and the deep 
blue sea. He hasn’t the facilities 
to imitate chain store decorating 
schemes. If he does as the chains 
do to the best of his ability, he 
must of necessity feature the same 
goods his chain store competitor 
is selling at prices 10 or 20 per 
cent below his. And if he doesn’t 
do as they do he is accused of be- 
ing old-fashioned.” 

The complaint of this druggist 
carries a familiar ring to anyone 
acquainted with the independent 
retailer's problems of store and 
window advertising. It is typical 
of the attitude taken by nearly 
every retailer faced with the com- 
petition of chain stores—and few 
retailers are not—for whatever 
else the chains have taught 
him, they have at least 
made him dissatisfied with 
his old methods of utilizing 
the various kinds of dealer 
helps furnished him by the 
manufacturers whose goods 
he handles. Yet while 
breaking away from the old 
order of things, he has not 
yet become adjusted to the 
new. 


Changing Scenes 


Retailing, assuredly, isn’t 
what it used to be! Even 
the most conservative gro- 
cers, druggists, hardware 
merchants and shoe dealers 
cannot help being influ- 
enced by the merchandis- 
ing practices of their chain 
store competitors. The 
more aggressive of them, of 
course, are carrying the battle 
right to the chains. But in either 
case, they are conducting their 
businesses on a different scale 
from that of five or ten years ago. 

This change in the retail mer- 
chandising, then, must mean a 
corresponding change in the man- 
ufacturers’ relations with their 
dealers, particularly with regard 
to dealer helps and display mate- 
rials. The pieces which would 
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have found a ready acceptance in 
the retail store of a few years ago 
are now no longer used. Because 
the chains use comparatively few 
manufacturers’ displays, the inde- 
pendents have come to the conclu- 
sion that they don’t need to use 
them either. At the same time, 
retailers object to using the same 
displays as the chains purely be- 
cause they are antagonistic toward 
them. 

For the purpose of giving man- 
ufacturers a clearer understanding 
of retailers’ problems and needs in 
the way of display helps, the 
Dartnell investigator undertook a 
survey of typical retail stores a 
few weeks ago. From his inspec- 
tion of the display pieces both in 
use and in discard among forty- 
three stores in the Chicago subur- 
ban district, and from his inter- 
views with the proprietors of these 
stores, two outstanding points 
were developed. The first is the 
absolute necessity, from the man- 
ufacturer’s standpoint, of re-sell- 
ing independent retailers on the 
importance of store and window 
displays of advertised merchan- 
dise, and the second, the remodel- 
ing of manufacturers’ dealer 
service policies to conform to 
these new developments in re- 
. tailing. 


Display Stands Acceptable 


EN he was asked what kind 
of display materials. he pre- 
ferred to have manufacturers fur- 
nish, this same Evanston druggist 
expressed a preference for counter 
displays and display racks which 
actually show the goods and make 
sales. “We can always find a 
place for a good display stand,” 
he explained, “but we receive so 
few of them from manufacturers 
which will fit into our scheme of 
decorating that they are almost 
negligible. 

“We don’t use many manufac- 
turers’ window displays because 
they are too large, colorful and 
bulky. They have been designed, 
apparently, for a complete win- 
dow, to the exclusion of every- 
thing except the particular goods 
they are featuring. We would 
rather use smaller displays and be 
able to include more of them in a 
single window, but that usually is 
impossible with the material we 
are receiving.” 

Another retailer, a shoe dealer 
of Oak Park, Illinois,. voiced a 
similar complaint. “I have never 
been able to understand,” he said, 
“why the United States Rubber 


Company sends us so much stuff. 
We can’t even order a pair of 
Keds from them without having 
them send us a cut-out or a sign 
or something else to stick up in 
the store along with the shipment. 
They evidently make it a rule to 
send some piece of advertising 
matter out with every package to 
a dealer. But we can’t possibly 
use more than a couple of pieces 
every few months, and the ten or 
fifteen others we just throw away 
—there isn’t anything else to do 
with them.” 


A Storeroom Full 


AY OAK PARK hardware 
dealer took the Dartnell man 
to his storeroom when asked how 
much unused material he received 
a year. His store does nearly a 
million-dollars’ worth of business 
a year; it is one of the best known 
in this part of the country. His 
basement department is fitted up 
for selling heavier items as lawn 
mowers, garden tools, ladders and 
wagons, and in one part of it is a 
separate room where the manager 
of window and store displays 
keeps his materials. And aside 
from one small corner, where he 
has his desk, the room looks more 
like a storeroom for a paper or 
sign company on a small scale. 

“Look at all of that material!” 
he challenged. “Large and small 
—too much for us to use and some 
of it that we couldn’t use if we 
wanted to. Manufacturers don’t 
seem to study the needs of their 
dealers or know what would suit 
their purpose. There’s a_back- 
ground sent to us by the A-B 
Stove Company. Entirely too 
large although it is one of the 
best pieces we have received in a 
long time. Here’s another by the 
Eveready flashlight people. A 
small article but they send out a 
background that would take up 
the whole window. Yale Lock 
Company material, Corbin Lock, 
Johnson Wax counter display ma- 
terial that goes to waste just be- 
cause they have no idea of how a 
retailer uses it or wants to use it. 
That’s the way it goes here. I 
don’t believe that we use over half 
of the material that comes in dur- 
ing the course of a year.” 

One hardware dealer has a 
strong complaint against the num- 
ber of counter displays he re- 
ceives. “The main difficulty we 
have is finding a place to put all 
of the devices we receive that are 
supposed to hold products on our 
counters for display,” he declared. 


“Cards to place around our cash 
register—all nice looking and 
should do the work but we can’t 
use all of them. We try to, but 
the supply soon overruns us if we 
do not get rid of some of them.” 

Here’s a fine opportunity for 
some manufacturer to get out 
something else for his customers 
that will better suit their demands 
and not meet the competition of 
hundreds of other manufacturers. 

Speaking of reprints of adver- 
tisements from some of the na- 
tional advertising media one drug- 
gist said, “We cannot use this 
kind of advertising because it is 
not easily or conveniently dis- 
played in our store. If used in 
the store a bad appearance is the 
result. In the window it is not 
strong enough to stand on its own 
feet and we wouldn’t consider 
pasting it on the window. This is 
about the poorest form of dealer- 
help advertising that I know of.” 

On the other side of the ques- 
tion, druggists were the group 
most inclined to speak favorably 
of the manufacturers from whom 
they receive advertising material. 


A Few Dealers’ Favorites 


NE druggist said, “The silk 

finish display put out by the 
Tre-Jurs Company was one of the 
best we have received and one 
that gave us definitely increased 
sales. In the case of a good num- 
ber of our window displays we 
can see no real increase in the 
volume of business on that prod- 
uct, but this one showed a sub- 
stantial sales increase.” 

Other organizations favorably 
mentioned in this particular were: 
Richard Hudnut and Company; 
E. R. Squibb and Sons; Raquel, 
Incorporated; the Western Com- 
pany; Houbigant, Inc.; Yardley 
& Company, Inc., and William R. 
Warner Company. 

“The Irving Drew Company of 
Portsmouth, Ohio, is one of the 
best organizations I have ever 
known for furnishing their dealers 
with snappy material and giving 
them the things they want and 
will use,” one shoe dealer re- 
ported. 

Another dealer had just taken 
a moving display out of his win- 
dow. This was furnished by the 
McElroy Sloan Shoe Company 
and consisted of two figures 
dressed in Dutch costumes. The 


heads were separated and at- 

tached to a spring and arranged 

so that when the spring was 
(Continued on page 832) 


When one comes to realize that the Golden Rule applies in Tokyo as 
well as in Boston, the first step has been accomplished in breaking 
down those too-often imaginary resistances which are keeping many 


out of foreign markets. 


(Above) The harbor at Sorrento, Italy. 


Some Simple Rules for Getting 
Started in Exporting 


By C. M. PETER 


Export Manager, The Black &§ Decker Manufacturing Company, Towson, Maryland 


E STARTED a few 
years ago in a very 
small way in the mar- 
keting of our product 
throughout the world. Our ex- 
perience has not been unlike, with 
few exceptions, the very condi- 
tions we were obliged to surmount 
in the United States. When one 
comes to realize that trade is trade 


_From an address delivered at the Fifteenth 
National Foreign Trade Convention, 1928. 


the world over, and that the 
Golden Rule applies to Tokyo as 
well as in Boston, possibly the 
first step forward has been ac- 
complished in breaking down 
those too often imaginary resis- 
tances which cause a complex 
viewpoint to prevail in the minds 
of many. 

When the manufacturer con- 
siders selling his goods abroad, he 
must decide, first of all, whether 
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he really desires to do exporting 
on a permanent basis. “Shall I 
stay in or shall I stay out?” is the 
vital, preparatory conclusion that 
he should arrive at. Spasmodic 
attempts at anything do not bring 
results. Ifa manufacturer has an 
exportable product as time goes 
on he will regret possibly that he 
did not seize the commercial op- 
portunity that les beyond our 
own shores. 
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Therefore, in deciding to go 
into export trade the manufac- 
turer, I take for granted, has first 
of all carefully analyzed his own 
situation. This has caused him to 
appreciate that it is possible to 
increase his factory output by 
efficient management without ex- 
travagantly increasing his over- 
head expenses. He has learned 
that his product is salable in other 
countries and he has carefully 
looked over the field for compe- 
tent men to take charge of his 
export trade. 

The export manager of today, 
whether he be just entering the 
field, or connected with an old es- 
tablished export firm, is invariably 
and continually confronted with 
the problem of locating new or 
additional suitable foreign mar- 
kets for his product. In consider- 
ing a foreign market, I urge the 
manufacturer to study the laws, 
regulations, ocean freight rates, 
customs requirements, consular 
documents, etc., as he proceeds 
with his preliminary overseas 
survey. 

If you decide to do business in 
San Francisco, Montreal, or 
Shanghai, does it not mean the 
mastering of all these details? In 
the first instance, when you en- 
gage in export trade these details 
may appear complex. However, 
when you actually go through the 
process of attaining the result, 
they automatically become more 
routine. 


Factors to Consider 


When a selection has been made 
of a market considered likely to 
be suitable for the sale of your 
product, an analysis of that mar- 
ket is in order. To the large firm 
with traveling representatives 
covering the export field this is 
comparatively simple. <A_ brief 
preliminary investigation will 
determine the advisability of send- 
ing a man to the market in ques- 
tion to work a survey and estab- 
lish distributors. This procedure 
is of course the ideal way to se- 
cure an analysis of the market 
regarding your particular product. 

As an example: One of our rep- 
resentatives is just returning from 
an extended trip through the Far 
East, analyzing markets and es- 
tablishing distributors. Another 
representative is circling South 
America on a similar mission. We 
observe nothing complex in this, 
we simply determined the mar- 
kets we felt warranted a personal 
analysis, prepared our men and 


sent them out. They have amply 
fulfilled our expectations. 

In analyzing a new or untried 
market, consideration and careful 
scrutiny should be given the fol- 
lowing fundamentals which will 
determine the course to be fol- 
lowed in exploiting the market 
and the possible value to the man- 
ufacturer as applied to his partic- 
ular line: 


Climate Important 


Size, Language and Currency, 
Population and Purchasing Pow- 
er, Principal Cities and Ports, Geo- 
graphical and Climatic Conditions 
and Seasons, Industries, Local 
Competition, Foreign Competi- 
tion, Trade Barriers, Channels of 
Distribution and Marketing Meth- 
ods, Shipping Facilities, Interior 
Transportation, Marking and 
Packing Regulations, Customs 
Regulations and Duties, Trade- 
Marks and Patents, Price Con- 
trol, and Advertising. 

Size: An idea of the size of the 
country in question is an essential. 
A comparison of the area with a 
state or number of states of the 
United States of the same approx- 
imate area will give a fixed idea 
of size which will permit of a 
more intelligent opinion of what 
can be expected from the country 
in question. 

Language and Currency: The 
commercial language used must 
be determined, also whether or 
not English is permitted or com- 
monly used in business corre- 
spondence. A knowledge of the 
currency used and its stability is 
essential. 

Population and Purchasing Pow- 
er: Population, while unquestion- 
ably a factor, will be found in 
many countries to be overshad- 
owed by the question of the pur- 
chasing power of the individual. 
For instance, a motor car manu- 
facturer in considering the 
possibilities in Mexico, Russia or 
China, obviously could not use 
the usual percentage of expec- 
tancy of so many cars per hun- 
dred of population. By the same 
token the purchasing power for 
the individual of your product 
must be carefully considered. 

Principal Cities and Ports: A 
study of the map or atlases of the 
principal cities and ports will aid 
in determining the most acces- 
sible and suitable points of attack 
on a new market. 

Geographical and Climatic Con- 
ditions and Seasons: A survey of 
the geographical and climatic con- 


ditions is very necessary, as in 
some countries it will be found 
that all principal ports on the 
coast are separated from interior 
cities by mountain ranges, mak- 
ing the transportation of heavy or 
bulky products very difficult. In 
a like manner, it is frequently 
found that sea level ports and 
cities have a climate which may 
provide an excellent market for 
some articles and be bearing 
ground to others, while the inter- 
ior Or mountainous country will 
be the reverse. Seasons in for- 
eign markets vary widely from 
our own and should be studied 
and considered in order to avoid 
writing customers complaining of 
poor business when it is their 
winter season and our summer. 
Industries: A survey of the prin- 
cipal industries of the country 
can be readily made, and is of 
course a determining factor as to 
what business you can expect 
from that market on your product. 


Study Shipping Facilities 


Locai Competition: An investi- 
gation should be made as _ to 
whether or not a competitive 
product is manufactured locally, 
and if so, its quality and price. 
Consideration should also be 
given as to quality and price of 
other American or foreign made 
products with which you will have 
to compete in this market. In 
considering local or foreign com- 
petition, the thought should be 
kept in mind that American goods 
are usually high priced, especially 
so in foreign markets, but they 
are also of high quality, and re- 
gardless of all things else there is 
always a market for quality mer- 
chandise. This is clearly demon- 
strated by the quantities of high 
priced quality machinery and fac- 
tory equipment being exported 
regularly to England, France, 
Germany, and Italy, where in most 
cases a heavy duty is added, and 
the competition is with a local 
made product at a much lower list 
price. 

Trade Barriers: Trade barriers 
are in effect in some countries 
and operate adversely to the im- 
port of certain American made 
products. This should not be 
overlooked if your product is one 
so affected. 

Channels of Distribution and 
Marketing Methods: Channels of 
distribution are very important 
and merit your careful considera- 
tion. These practices vary widely 

(Continued on page 810) 


Heavier Advertising Schedules Are 
Booked for Remainder of Year 


INCE the first of the year 
there have been rumblings 
about a falling off in ad- 
vertising volume. It is 

nothing uncommon to hear that 
certain publications are showing 
losses in lineage, that others are 
getting the tail end of campaigns 
when they formerly were used as 
the backbone of the campaigns of 
the same advertisers who are now 
giving them reduced schedules. 

So much talk has naturally fos- 
tered an impression that advertis- 
ing lineage for 1928 will be 
considerably lower than for 1926 
and 1927. The constant fight be- 
tween the various media brings 
about a condition which magnifies 
any loss of any media to the 
point where a slight loss by one 
medium is talked about and writ- 
ten about until it is made to ap- 
pear that a slight temporary loss 
by one medium is indicative of a 
new trend away from all media in 
this class. 


Less Lineage but More Profit 


OR example, there has been 

talk about the loss of busi- 
ness by the Saturday Evening Post 
in 1927 as compared with 1926, 
but when we compare the actual 
dollars and cents revenue from 
advertising in the Post during 
1927 with the figures for 1926, we 
find that the Post enjoyed an in- 
crease in revenue of approximate- 
ly $3,000,000—a condition which 
indicates a healthy growth rather 
than a loss. 

It is true that in lineage the 
Post did show a slight loss, but 
this is insignificant when we con- 
sider that many advertisers sim- 
ply switched to a greater use of 
color—using more color and less 
lineage, but increasing their in- 
vestment in the medium instead 
of reducing it. 

In an effort to obtain the facts 
and put at rest many of the wild 
tumors which have been floating 
around during the past few 
months SALES MANAGEMENT wrote 
a number of the leading magazine 
publishers for figures on April 
and May advertising, and for their 
Statements regarding contract 


business for the remainder of 
1928, 


The figures which we have ob- 
tained show a highly prosperous 
condition among the leading mag- 
azines, and indicate an almost cer- 
tain increase over 1927 in the total 
space to be used by advertisers 
for 1928. 

The occasional change by an 
advertiser from one medium to 
another is so often “ballyhooed” 
by competitive media that many 
advertisers are confused and led 
to believe that one class of media 
is “slipping” when that is not the 
situation at all. It simply means 
that certain conditions have arisen 
in an organization which seem to 
indicate the desirability of a 
change in sales and advertising 
tactics which include a change in 
advertising media. 

This practice of “ballyhooing” a 
temporary, or even a supposedly 
permanent, change of advertising 
policy by some well-known con- 
cern is a very short-sighted meth- 
od of promoting one advertising 
medium over another. This has 
often brought embarrassing re- 
sults to the partisans of one me- 
dium, because in the course of a 
year one medium is likely to lose 
as many advertisers as another, 
and when all the figures are in, it 
is often a case of kettles pointing 
out the blackness of pots. 


Results of Queries 


HE Dartnell questionnaire 
was sent to important mag- 
azines and was answered by 
twenty-nine publications. The 
following questions were asked: 
“Will your lineage for the April 
and May 1928 issues be greater 
than your lineage for the same 
issues of 1927?” 

Of the twenty-nine publications 
which sent answers to this ques- 
tion twenty-one reported gains in 
the April 1928 issues as compared 
with April 1927. Twenty-two re- 
ported gains in the May issues of 
1928 as compared with the same 
issues of 1927. 

The second question asked was, 
“Will your April and May 1928 
issues show a gain in dollars and 
cents volume as compared with 
April and May 1927?” Twenty- 
two advertisers reported a gain in 
the April issues and twenty-three 
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reported a dollars and cents gain 
in the May issues. Two publica- 
tions reported losses in these is- 
sues as compared with last year, 
and two answered the question 
with the statement, “About the 
same.” 

To the question, “How many 
new advertisers are appearing in 
your April and May issues?” an- 
swers ranging from seven to 200 
were received, with an average of 
thirty-three new advertisers per 
publication for the twenty publi- 
cations answering this question. 
One publisher had 122 new adver- 
tisers and another 99. 

Another question concerning 
the advertising booked for June 
and July was: 

“From present indications, will 
your June and July issues show 
an increase over 1927 issues for 
June and July?” 


Increase Seems General 


WENTY-FOUR magazines 

answered this query, eighteen 
reporting gains for June and sev- 
enteen for July. Apparently only 
the publishers whose books were 
well closed for these two months 
answered this question as several 
reported that it was too early to 
say definitely whether or not the 
June and July issues would show 
a gain. 

“Ts the amount of contract busi- 
ness for the entire year (1928) 
larger at this time than it was in 
1927 ?” 

Twenty-three publishers said 
that contracts now on file indi- 
cated that lineage would be great- 
er for the whole year 1928 than 
for 1927. 

The publications represented in 
the answers to these queries are 
the country’s principal advertis- 
ing media, all carrying a heavy 
volume of business. 

Among the more _ influential 
newspapers the same _ situation 
exists. Papers that are recog- 
nized as good mediums for na- 
tional advertising are showing 
increases in national business. 
While there are indications of a 
reduction in local lineage, gen- 
erally speaking this is more than 
offset by increases in national 
lineage. 
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Eight 
Daily Editions 


More than 122,000 
copies will be dis- 
tributed during the 
June railway con- 
ventions at Atlantic 
City. 


It Is a Forty Year Habit 
Daily Editions at 


INCE 1887 the June Daily Editions of the 
Railway Age have been an accepted part 
of the June railway conventions. 


This service has grown to be the greatest indus- 
trial publishing achievement in the world in 
connection with a convention. Imagine, pub- 
lishing an industrial paper like the Raz/way 
A gewith an average of 126 pages, every twenty- 
four hours for eight days—delivering copies to 
those at the conventions each morning before 
breakfast with complete records of the activ- 
ities of the sessions of the preceding day, and 
mailing copies each day to all interested rail- 
way executives, operating officials and pur- 
chasing and mechanical officers throughout 
the railway industry. 


It is this service and the resultant reader interest 
that has made the June Daily Editions of the 


Railway 


Age—Daily Editions 
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June Railway 
Conventions 


Atlantic City 
June 20-27 


A.R.A. Mechanical Division 
June 20-27 


A.R.A. Purchases and Stores 
Division 
June 20, 21, 22 


A.R.A. Motor Transport 
Division 
June 21, 22, 23 


Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers 
June 21 


to Read the Railway Age | iamz2hesm, 
t | the Breakfast Table 


Railway Age a recognized institution, and the 
more than 122,000 copies distributed during 
the conventions a supreme influence through- 
out the railway industry. 
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An average of 1,700 copies of the June Dailies 
will be available each morning before breakfast 
to those attending the conventions at Atlantic’ 
City—in addition to the more than 13,000 
copies which will be mailed each day to rail- 
way men on every railway in North America. 


Write for complete information regarding the 
June Daily Editions of the Rat/way Age and Sten, 
the June railway conventions at Atlantic City. iW Oop 
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Simmons- Boardman Publishing Company 


‘*The House of Transportation ’’ 


30 Church Street New York, N. Y. | 
105 West Adams St., Chicago 6007 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 


Washington, D. C. San Francisco 


June 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 20, Zi. 28 
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VERY YEAR thousands of Easterners are establishing new 
homes in Oakland and in the Oakland trading area. @ 
The population estimate for 1927 shows that the number of 
consumers in this trading territory exceeds the combined 
populations of Toledo, Columbus and Akron. @ Oakland 
has well over 1-3 of a million people. The adjoining cities of 
Berkeley, Richmond, Alameda and San Leandro add over 
180,000 to this figure. ‘@ These cities are such a definite part 
of Oakland that it is almost impossible to distinguish where 
the business and residential sections of one city end and the 
others begin. @ The municipalities comprising the Oakland 
metropolitan market are, in fact, one great city. @ The 
positive reader acceptance—thorough circulation 
distribution and years of advertising dominance 
make The TRIBUNE a powerful sales agent 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Eastern National Representatives Pacific Coast 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. FRED L. HALL COMPANY, INC. 
285 Madison Avenue, New York City 507 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
360 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 514 Leary Bldg., Seattle and C. of C. Bldg., Los Angeles 
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Has the last vestige of showmanship vanished from 
every-day salesmanship? This writer says it has, point- 
ing out to how great an extent modern salesmanship has 
become a thing of service and good-will building. 


Salesmanship and Showmanship 


NE night, several years 

ago, two traveling sales- 

men stepped out of a 

hotel in a small city 
and strolled leisurely down the 
street. One of them was a tall 
rather stoutish man, and his hair 
was almost white. He had a kind- 
ly, rotund, good natured face, but 
his eyes, with their confidence-in- 
spiring expression, were the most 
potent features in rounding out 
his attractive personality. His 
companion was a young man, 
lean, lithe and almost immaculate 
in the latest decree of men’s fash- 
ions. He walked with a jaunty, 
springy step, his general attitude 
expressing the precociousness of 
youth. In short they rather re- 
minded one of an eager prancing 
colt and a steady old harness horse. 


Side Show Salesmanship 


They walked slowly, talking of 
business conditions, hotels, trains 
and customers. The older man 
was more reserved with his opin- 
ion of all these things, with an 
air of tolerance learned through 
long experience of varied condi- 
tions. The younger man was 
pronounced in his likes and dis- 
likes, condemning this hotel ser- 
vice and praising that, criticizing 
train service on one road and laud- 
ing that of another. Some of his 
customers were good fellows, 
while others were not so good, and 
some were bad indeed. 

After several squares of shop 
talk, they arrived at a corner 
where their passage was ob- 
structed by a crowd that over- 
flowed from the street across the 
sidewalk. Out in the street, on 
the platform of a light wagon, a 
man with a tall silk hat perched 
at a jaunty angle on his head, was 
singing a popular song to his own 
banjo accompaniment. Two large 
gasoline torches were mounted on 
poles on each side of him. The 
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lights brought his face and 
figure out in bold relief and 
served to direct envious at- 
tention to a ring on the 
middle finger of the left 
hand, that glistened and 
scintillated as the adorned 
finger moved vigorously 
about. 

When the song was fin- 
ished the performer an- 
nounced that he was about 
to perform the world’s latest 
and greatest trick of magic. 
Then in words of jerky 
enunciation he announced 
that later he would display 
several articles of excep- 
tional value, which he was 
offering at an unheard of 
bargain, for the sole pur- 
pose of advertising. When 
he left the city, he stoutly 
declared, the bargain goods 
would be on sale in the 
local stores at the regular 
prices. The young sales- 
man looked at his older 
companion and grinned and 
received a nod and a wink 
in return. 

For half an hour the two 
salesmen watched thé fakir 
and listened to his sales 
talk reeled off with the pre- 
cision perfected by thou- 
sands of repetitions. He _per- 
formed a few card tricks and took 
a mountainous amount of paper 
and other articles out of the stiff 
hat of one of his spectators. Fin- 
ally, as a climax and the fulfill- 
ment of his earlier promise, he 
performed the trick of thrusting 
a bowie knife through his wrist, 
“without drawing one drop of 
blood.” He promised his audience 
that he would reveal the secret of 
the trick to them at the close of 
his meeting. 

Then he launched into the busi- 
ness of the evening, and a rich 
harvest he reaped. Constantly 
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emphasizing the quality of his 
goods and the bargain price at 
which they were being sold, as an 
advertising proposition only, he 
sold a varied collection of cheap 
collar and cuff buttons, fountain 
pens, watch chains and a few 
other articles of similar value, “for 
the astoundingly small sum of 
fifty cents.” He passed them out 
and garnered the half dollars as 
fast as he could make up his pack- 
ages. All during this time the 
bowie knife was still in his wrist. 
The crowd waited to see him re- 
move it and reveal the trick, while 
he took their money. 
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Later, seated in the hotel lobby, 
the young salesman took his pack- 
age out of his pocket. Grinning 
rather shamefacedly he turned to 
his older companion and said: 
“That guy is surely some sales- 
man, to talk me into buying this 
junk.” 

“Maybe you can use the collar 
buttons,” his companion suggested 
with a chuckle. 

“My collar bands would turn 
green,” the other laughed. 

“Better just charge the stuff to 
experience and make the porter a 
present of it.” 

“That’s a good idea,” the victim 
agreed. “It'll do for the porter’s 
tip.” 


A Lesson From a Fakir 


While the younger man was 
dropping his glittering purchases 
into the envelope container and 
placing the package in his coat 
pocket, a neatly and rather mod- 
estly dressed man dropped into a 
chair near him. Looking up, the 
dapper young salesman grinned 
as he recognized, in the modestly 
clothed man, the spectacular fakir 
who had talked him into a foolish 
purchase. They exchanged grins 
as they looked at each other. 

“You were one of my custom- 
ers tonight,” the fakir remem- 
bered by way of introduction. “I 
hope you were pleased with your 
purchase.” 

“T bought it for the porter,” the 
victim evaded. “I take off my hat 
to you—you are certainly some 
salesman.” 

“My boy,” said the fakir in a 
low tone as he leaned forward, 
“that was not salesmanship — it 
was showmanship.” 

All of them laughed and in a 
few minutes they were talking to- 
gether as acquaintances made 
after the manner of that mysteri- 
ous though reserved fellowship 
that springs up in hotel lobbies. 
After a time the two older men 
were doing most of the talking. 
Almost without realizing it they 
were talking business. The older 
salesman carried an article in his 
line that he mentioned to the 
street fakir. ‘Easily and casually 
the old salesman explained to the 
showman how he could make 
larger profits with his article. 

Before they parted the show- 
man had ordered several gross of 
the article to be shipped in several 
lots to various points along his 
itinerary. He paid cash with the 
order, taking the risk of delivery 
himself. 


Along about the third yawn the 
party disbanded. As they started 
for the elevator the fakir turned 
to the young salesman and said: 
“Son, you’ve seen examples of 
salesmanship and showmanship 
tonight. You paid for what you 
have learned about showmanship 
but the sample this old ‘grip toter’ 
gave you cost you nothing and it 
was genuine salesmanship. He 
showed me how to make a bigger 
profit. Any time you can do that 
your sale is half made.” 

On the street the showman was 
dressed about like any other busi- 
ness man. Under his torch lights 
he wore the showman’s garb and 
was a different man. He sold his 
goods by showmanship—his plan 
was somewhat akin to hypnotism. 
But the old salesman sold him a 
big order and exhibited two 
things. He was ever alive to the 
opportunity to make a sale wheth- 
er it was in or out of hours. He 
made his sale calmly and quietly 
because he knew that he was sup- 
ported by the strong forces of 
profit for the buyer. Men buy 
and sell goods for profit. A wider 
margin, with some exceptions, is 
a sales point that is among the 
most powerful. 


The True Aim in Selling 


Profit has a far greater signifi- 
cance than that given it by the 
itinerant street fakir. His profit 
was made on only one sale. He 
moved from town to town with 
only one sale to a customer re- 
sulting from his efforts. He did 
not expect repeat‘orders from sat- 
isfied customers. The loyalty that 
quality creates did not enter into 
his sales scheme. Profit today 
depends as much on quality as on 
the margin between the buying 
and selling’ price. If a first sale 
results in a steady customer for a 
certain product, the cost of selling 
is reduced and the margin of prof- 
it automatically increased. 

The fakir selling his worthless 
junk did not leave good will be- 
hind him to greet him on a return 
trip. Good will is built around 
performance, quality, and service. 
Today we impress on our sales- 
men the importance of building 
good will by cooperating with the 
dealers in solving their merchan- 
dising problems. 

Advertising has progressed so 
rapidly during the past few years 
that it has simplified selling a 
great deal. Sales resistance is not 
as great as it was a few years ago, 
before advertising began blazing 


trails. It is true that competition 
is greater but that does not affect 
the buyer’s attitude in an adverse 
manner. In fact, it rather helps 
to overcome that old reluctance 
that was so universal among mer- 
chants, when an innovation was 
introduced to succeed some old 
product that had held its place for 
years. 

Competition, today, is a chal- 
lenge among buyers and the mer- 
chant is aroused to a new pitch of 
interest because of it. Advertis- 
ing has changed the public atti- 
tude completely around until the 
newer and better things have an 
appeal that has submerged the 
old idea of sticking to the older 
things and older ways. Now the 
salesman’s purpose includes orig- 
inating newer and better ways of 
merchandising for his customers 
and passing on other plans that 
he has discovered among other 
merchants. 

The last vestige of showman- 
ship has vanished from everyday 
salesmanship. The era of the 
street fakir has about passed into 
the limbo of antiquated things. 
People are too restless and move 
about at a pace too rapid to be 
held in one place long enough to 
be relieved of their money by 
spectacular methods. But the old 
principle of helping a merchant to 
increase and stabilize his profits is 
still a fundamental principle of 
salesmanship. While business has 
been stripped of many of its old 
frills and furbelows of other days, 
the relation between the buyer 
and the seller remains unchanged. 
There is this that will always 
prove a link of enduring quality 
between persons in sales rela- 
tions: the mutual desire to in- 
crease sales in order to increase 
profits. 


The Afco Products Company, 
New Haven, Connecticut and Fall 
River, Massachusetts, maker of 
automotive products, has placed 
its advertising account with Dor- 
rance, Sullivan & Company, Inc., 
New York. The Afco company 
is affiliated with the E. S. Parks 
Shellac Company of Fall River. 

Dorrance, Sullivan & Company 
have also taken over the account 
of Shields & Company, Inc., in- 
vestment bankers of New York. 


Plain Talk, Inc., a monthly 


magazine, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with Robinson, Light- 
foot & Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. 
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EXTENDS CITY ON 
SO-MILE RADIUS 


. of C. Report Asks 1930 
Census Consider This as 
Metropolitan Area. 


ee 

A great semi-circle with Cleveland 
as jts center, the south shore of Lake 
‘Erte as its diameter and a radius of 
30. to 40 miles from Public Square, 
constitutes the Cleveland ‘‘metro- 
politan area” which the federal 
census bureau will be urged to 
recognize Im 1930 as the section 
dominated by Cleveland industrially, 
economically and socially. 

This definition was contained in a 
report made yesterday to directors 
of the Chamber of Commerce by the 
committee on metropolitan govern- 
ment, of which John L. Young is 
chairman. : 

A 30-mile radius from Public 
Square would touch approximately 
the county seats of, six counties: 
Painesville; Lake County; Chardon, 
Geauga; Ravenna, Portage; Akron, 
Summit; Elyria, Lorain, and Medina, 
Medina. A 40-mile radius would in- 
clude practically the whole of these 
counties. Somewhere between those 
two .tadii, the Chamber committee 
believes, lIfes the boundary of the 
true Cleveland metropolitan area, 
which coyld be recognized in census 


Chamber of Commerce 


says ““TRUE”’! 


ND now the. Cleveland Chamber of Commerce joins 

the ranks of those who KNOW the area of Cleve- 

land’s TRUE Market because they have studied the 
FACTS. 


Reproduced here is a clipping from one of Cleveland’s 
newspapers which tells the story as released for publica- 
tion by the committee on metropolitan government of the 
Chamber of Commerce. This organization, after a thor- 
ough and unbiased study of every factor contributing to 
the growth and size of Cleveland’s market — analyzing, 
weighing the facts, drawing conclusions — has stamped 
with their approval the area which The Press has held 
TRUE for many years. A thirty- 


five-mile area—parts of six coun- 


ties—1,500,000 in population. 


tentative definition through data 

furnished by the United States De- 
partment of Highways, and the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The data 
was gathered in the Cleveland 
regional traffic survey conducted by 
the federal highway division. The 
complete federal report. will not be, 
issued until June,. but engineers 
furnished the committee with ad- 
vance information. 


Denies Receiver Reque 
The motion of Sam D 


Happily Cleveland’s Chamber is not 
typical of most Chambers of Com- 
merce in that it does not allow the 
TRUTH to be overswayed by the 
super-abundant enthusiasm which 
is usually characteristic of such 
bodies. When it says that the 
TRUE Cleveland metropolitan area 
will rest somewhere between 30 and 


40 miles of the center of Cleveland in 1930 it means just 
that—and nothing more. 


— 
The committee arrived at its 


Reproduced from the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer of March 29, 1928. 


The Cl 


Because its own thorough investigations throughout all of 
northern Ohio definitely established this area as the TRUE 
Cleveland Market, because many reliable authorities with 
no axes to grind agree with it, The Press is proud to 
identify itself with a market so sound, so practical, so true. 


Beng TRUE 


and not merely a mythical “set-up” to 


justify any newspaper’s wide-spread circulation — it 
commands the attention and respect of both local and 


national advertisers. 


eveland Press 
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250 Park Avenue, New 
Atlanta Detroit 
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ADVERTISING BUY! 


When Hydrox started an inquiry as to whether the tradi- 
tional method of packing ice cream was best suited to the 
demands of the market, they uncovered facts which re- 
sulted in the creation of a new and successful sales unit. 


What a New Package Did for 


the 


Hydrox Ice Cream Company 


OF 
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x True Flavor 
CE CREAM 


183 thana pint 


ess than a 


Just right for 4 


: i J 
_ Le 
Sg) Z 
c ” - 
HEN you play bridge... when 
you serve dinner to four or eight 


people. -on every occasion when 


pints are too small and quarts too B OX 
a order the #kiDGE-BOX from 
your nearby Hydrox dealer. 

rT rf. 


Ths sare new 53 Biv asap 
ive less than a 


“hens eit Sp ¢ Crea 
simply RRAL CREAM, CANE SUGAR — 
fresh TRUE-PLAVOR —and not another ie? 


HYDROX’ ICE ier nag a pa Inc. 


HIS story is an example 
of what happens when a 


company begins an in- 

vestigation to determine 
whether or not the traditional way 
of doing a certain thing is neces- 
sarily the best way. It is the expe- 
rience of the Hydrox Ice Cream 
Company of New York, who 
started out to learn whether or 
not the traditional pint and quart 
were the best sales units for brick 
ice cream. 


Slice twice to serve 


RC RR | 
PB ne 4. peop e 
STi tests OD 


From their experi- 
ence since March 9, 
when the new pack- 
age which resulted 
from their inquiring 
turn of mind was in- 
troduced, it seems 
safe to say that it is 
often decidedly worth 
while for any com- 
pany or industry to 
turn its sales and ad- 
vertising methods 
wrong side out for a 
thorough  overhaul- 
ing, remodeling or 
renovating. 

When the Hydrox 
people first got the 
idea that pints and 
quarts were not nec- 
essarily the best sales 
units, they began 
asking questions of 
their dealers and their 
consumers. It devel- 
oped that a lot of 


art 


store undetermined 
whether they wanted 
a pint or a quart of 
ice cream. Some took 
pints, some took 
quarts, and still oth- 
ers went away with 
a pint and a half or 
some other odd-sized 
amount. 

Pursuing the in- 
quiry further, the 
company found that modern en- 
tertaining is very often done in 
groups or units of four people — 
two couples, four couples, six 
couples, etc. Now a pint of ice 
cream is not enough for four 
people and a quart is too much. 

With these facts before them, 
the men in charge of sales sud- 
denly began wondering why no 
one had ever thought of making 
up a package of ice cream with 
just the right amount for four 


GI- 4 people came into a 


[782] 


people. It was one of those per- 
fectly obvious ideas, so obvious 
that it had been overlooked. 

With the four-people idea in 
mind, bridge, the national indoor 
sport came to mind. Bridge broad- 
casting is said to have doubled 
the sale of playing cards, and to 
have brought a great impetus to 
bridge parties. Bridge parties are 
invariably in groups of four, the 
most popular group, of course, 
being four people. After consider- 
ing many names for the new pack- 
age, it was decided to call it the 
Bridge Box and tie up the box in 
advertising with the popularity of 
bridge parties. 


Meeting a Special Demand 


A new package was designed. 
with the bridge motif uppermost, 
the ace card being adapted as a 
basic idea for the design of the 
package. A design resembling an 
ace card forms the central idea, 
the ace of diamonds being repre- 
sented on one side, the ace of 
clubs, ace of hearts and ace of 
spades on the others. 

A yellow band extends around 
the package, the front and rear of 
the package carrying the name in 
large type with “Just right for 
Two” on either end. On top there 
is a reproduction of a brick of ice 
cream beingsliced, with the caption 
“Slice Twice for the Four of Us.” 

When the package was being pre- 
pared for the market, a newspaper 
advertising campaign was in the 
making and plans laid for the 
introduction of the new package. 
Large-space copy was used in four 
papers. Just before the advertising 
appeared, all the salesmen were 
called in and told to concentrate 
on obtaining distribution for the 
Bridge Box. In a few days more 
than 70 per cent of the dealers 
had been advised of the campaign 
and had ordered a small quantity 
of Bridge Boxes. 
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Discovered! A Hidden Market 


HERE’S a joy in selling if 

the article you are selling is 
sound, and the methods employed 
in selling are sound. 


Where is there a more delight- 
ful occupation than that of telling 
the truth and all the truth, about 
that which you have to sell? Then 
you can play the game with a 
vigor that knows no fatigue and a 
zest which brings its own reward. 


Who but an ardent fisherman 
knows the elation of finding an 
unfrequented stream or lake where 
you pull the big ones out because 
no one realized they were there? 
And who but a sportsman can 
enjoy the thrill of locating a flock 
of wild turkeys where everyone 
had told you they just simply did 
not exist? 


For quite a number of years I 
have been having a lot of enjoy- 
ment in the advertising field as 
well as with rod and gun;and I’ve 
noticed that the men who excelled 
in advertising, no matter what 
branch of it, were those who 
played the game straight. 

What have wild turkeys and 
such got to do with the heading 
of this article? Well, it’s this way: 
With a good pair of eyes and 
twenty-five years experience hunt- 
ing in New York’s markets, maybe 
I know a place or two where the 
fat advertising turkeys haven’t 
been hunted out yet. I’m going to 
let you in on the secret of a gi- 
gantic and well-stocked hunting 
ground where some smart adver- 
tisers are filling their bags regu- 
larly in less time than it takes in 
sections where the advertising 
shotguns usually bark. 


The Bronx and Upper Man- 


of a Million 


By R. F. R. HUNTSMAN 
President R. F. R. Huntsman, Ine. 


R. F. R. HUNTSMAN 


hattan! A market of a Million 
population. Probably the easiest 
million in the states to reach. But 
so many advertisers’ eyes have 
been focused on the whole city 
that this golden section has been 
somewhat obscured. 


Some of my friends have asked 
me why I have become so enthusi- 
astic over James O’Flaherty’s 
newspaper “The Home News” 
published for the Bronx and Upper 
Manhattan section of Greater New 
York. I asked them what they 
knew about it, and strange as it 
may seem, most of them knew 
practically nothing about the 
newspaper or the great market it 
covers. 


“Do you know that ‘Jim’ O’Fla- 


herty, one of the founders of The 
Sphinx Club, established this paper 


21 years ago, and that it has grown 
steadily since?” “No.” 

“Do you know it is an ‘A. B. C.’ 
newspaper ?” “Why, no.” 

“Would you be surprised to 
learn that its A. B. C. circulation is 


90,792 weekdays and 96,678 Sun- 
days?” “You bet I am.” 


“Do you know that in 1927 it 
carried over seven million lines of 
advertising?” “I am astonished to 
learn that.” 


“Do you know that “The Bronx’ 
is a Borough and a County in it- 
self, with a population of over a 
million people?” “Don’t think I 
did.” 

“Well, do you realize that there 
is only one daily newspaper pub- 
lished in The Bronx—*The Home 
News’—while in Brooklyn, for in- 
stance, thereare four daily papers ?” 
“No, I never thought of that.” 


“Or that “The Home News cir- 
culation, Daily and Sunday ex- 
ceeds that of any Brooklyn news- 
paper—and by any I mean any?” 
“Gosh, I can hardly believe it.” 


“And do you know that 95 per 
cent of its A. B. C. circulation is 
delivered into the homes of sub- 
scribers by a regiment of 734 news- 
boys?” “That’s darned important. 
Why haven’t I known these things 
before?” 


“Well, boy, I don’t know. But 
it looks to me as if a lot of adver- 
tisers will be glad to know the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth about a mighty good 
newspaper—that being “The Home 
News’— because if it can’t sell 
your goods, then the goods don’t 
stand up to the mark.” 


It is hardly necessary to introduce Mr. Huntsman here. His 
record and reputation for knowledge of the New York market 
are enviable. He is President of The Sphinx Club and was, 
for twenty-five years Advertising Manager and Publisher of 
The Brooklyn Standard Union. As National Advertising 
representative for ‘The Home News’ his services and counsel 
should be of great value to Advertisers who want sound 


information on the great market he sketches above. Advertisers 
may reach Mr. Huntsman at the Woolworth Building. 


THE HOME NEWS 


373 E. 148th St. 


New York City 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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The salesmen were instructed 
to limit all orders to six or a dozen 
packages so that all dealers would 
be sold out at the end of the first 
day's selling. 

A special edition of the Hydrox- 
ograph, the company house organ 
which announced the new pack- 
age, was timed to reach the dealers 
just before the advertising began. 
A four-color reproduction of the 
package was inserted in each issue, 
so that the dealers knew what was 
coming before the advertising 
started. 

Counter cards, window strips 
and fountain stickers were dis- 
tributed to all dealers, and the 
salesmen were provided with 
proofs of the advertisements in a 
special portfolio, 

The phrase, “More than a pint, 
less than a quart,” was featured 
in all of the advertising, which car- 
ried large-sized reproductions of 
the new package and developed 
the idea that the new package was 
just right for four people. “Slice 
twice to serve four,” was another 
phrase often repeated and featured 
in the advertising. 

In the first month after the ad- 
vertising appeared, more than 100 
dealers had been obtained, a rec- 

ord in new business for one month 
- for the company. 


Bridge Box Means Hydrox 

The advertising was so success- 
ful that many dealers wanted to 
buy the Bridge Box packages, but 
it was decided that only regular 
Hydrox dealers were to be used 
as distributors for the new pack- 
age. To have permitted any and 
every dealer to sell the Bridge 
Box would have taken all the ad- 
vantages of the new package away 
from the regular dealers, and 
would have robbed the company 
of this additional sales argument 
in obtaining new dealers. 

Other companies in nearby 
cities have announced the intro- 
duction of a package similar to 
the Bridge Box although, of course, 
they cannot call it by the same 
name. But they have adapted the 
package-for-four idea because it 
has proved its soundness in the 
New York market. 

One of the reasons why the 
dealers welcomed the new pack- 
age was that every dealer is in- 
terested in building up sales on 
package ice cream. Shrinkage, 
mistakes in measurement, over- 
weights, and careless handling re- 
duce the profits on bulk ice cream 
to the point where few if any 


dealers make a fair profit on ice 
cream when sold in bulk. But with 
the Bridge Box, the dealers make 
a definite profit on each package 
and are not bothered with waste 
or loss from shrinkage. 

Although the campaign is young, 
sales have already shown a sub- 
stantial gain, and package sales 
are already a larger percentage of 
total sales than before. 

Another advantage of featuring 
the Bridge Box is that when the 
customer asks for Bridge Box he 
automatically asks for Hydrox ice 
cream. It gives a double identifi- 


cation to the product, and makes 
it more difficult to substitute an- 
other brand of cream in place of 
Hydrox. 

This campaign is an excellent 
example of the possibilities of 
giving a double identity, and an 
added reason for buying an ad- 
vertised product. Not only is the 
name Hydrox featured, but by 
featuring the package and making 
it a definite part of the merchan- 
dising plan, the product is given 
an added help in establishing it- 
self in the minds of the consum- 
ing public. 


Morse Addresses Foreign 
Trade Convention 


$6 HE American manufac- 
turer of a resale article 
entering a foreign mar- 


ket is confronted with the ques- 
tion of how he can make his prod- 
uct so attractive to the consumer 
that the dealer and the distribu- 
tor will be forced to carry it,” de- 
clared Henry H. Morse, vice 
president, Florence Stove Com- 
pany, Boston, in a recent address 
delivered at the Fifteenth National 
Foreign Trade Convention. 

“Also how he can at the same 
time make his product so attrac- 
tive to the dealer and to the dis- 
tributor that they will urge the 
consumer to purchase it. The 
solution is not difficult. The con- 
sumer is interested in desirable 
merchandise at a reasonable price 
and the distributor and dealer are 
interested in margin of profit.” 

In speaking of meeting require- 
ments and cost Mr. Morse said: 
“When the manufacturer learns 
what the requirements of the mar- 
ket are he must decide how near 
he can come to meeting them. 
Many times it is wasteful for the 
manufacturer to change his prod- 
uct to make it agree exactly with 
the foreign demand. This fre- 
quently costs too much for the 
small manufacturer to attempt 
and it is not necessary. The man- 
ufacturer makes samples that 
seem to fill the requirements in 
important particulars and submits 
those samples. This is the basis 
of his export line. 

“Next he figures his cost. There 
is no advantage to most of us in 
foreign business if we cannot sell 
at a profit. From costs the man- 
ufacturer works out a selling 


price that includes all discounts. 
This selling price is the price to 
the retailer or dealer that can be 
mentioned in the export magazine 
advertising. 

“The adaptation of American 
sales methods to foreign markets 
by Walter Wyman of the Carter’s 
Ink Company,” Mr. Morse con- 
tinued, “has brought results that 
read like fiction but are reflected 
in real United States dollar profits. 

“Advertising is always a puz- 
zle. First determine who is to be 
reached, importers, dealers or can- 
sumers. Then proceed as you 
would here. Importers read our 
American export magazines, con- 
sumers do not and probably the 
majority of dealers do not. 

“Let the manufacturer make 
the original suggestion and the 
final decision, but do not run any 
advertising in any distributor’s 
country unless it is satisfactory to 
him. When he tells you that your 
methods and copy are not good, 
listen to him with an open mind 
and then before you decide one 
way or another, find out whether 
he is right or wrong.” 

It is always dangerous to gen- 
eralize, said Mr. Morse in conclu- 
sion, but it must be done in a 
paper of this kind for no two 
businesses are the same in details. 
“So in general we may say—first, 
make the merchandise fit the mar- 
ket; second, make the price fit the 
merchandise and conform to the 
accepted methods of doing busi- 
ness in that market, and _ last, 
make a real sales effort of the 
truly United States type and the 
amount of foreign business that 
can be done will be surprising.” 


- 
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“Carter made ten ‘dead’ accounts 
profitable in one week!” 


“Up to a few weeks ago, we figured that, after all, 
an account was an account — whether it bought 
much or little. We were well satisfied merely to 
sella dealer—just sell him something, anything! 

“But not now. Dead accounts won’t do. We 
aren’t satisfied now until every dealer has 
bought all of our line that he can reasonably be 
expected to handle. And every one of our men 
knows just how much that is— 
for every dealer! 


“Now we're selling from the 
dealer’s standpoint instead of 
our own. Our Acme Visible 
Sales Records give us all the 
facts, past and present, on a// 
dealers. Every one of our men £ 
gets copies of these records. is 
They sell on facts: What the 


sively in visible record equip- 
ment. Offices in principal cities. 


dealer has bought in the past, what he is selling, 
what he can sell.” 

» » » 
Complete facts, in usable form, visibly before the 
eyes of sales managers and their men al/ the time— 
that’s what Acme Visible Sales Records give you. 


No more cards filed away in a box. No more 
clumsy ledgers to leaf through. All vital data, 
about all accounts and pros- 
pects, are on constant view 
and can be sized up at a glance. 

Our book, “Profitable Busi- 
ness Control,” tells all about it 
—credit, production, stock, 
personnel, as well as sales rec- 
ords. Send the coupon today 
for your copy. No obligation. 
But worth money to you. 


Acme is the 
world’s largest com- 
pany specializing exclu- 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY SM-5-28 
116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Gentlemen: 


CO You may send me your book TT You may send your nearest 
Profitable Business Control”’ representative to me 


Please write me concerning 
your system for handling : records. 


NAME 


FIRM NAME 


CITY STATE 


Dr. Morris Fishbein Calls Mr. Allan 
Barkley a Short and Vulgar Name 


N YOUR issue for April 14, 1928, page 

587, appears an article entitled ‘““Psuedo- 
Selling in Science” by one Allan R. Barkley. 

In this article it is said that Hygeia 
contains advertisements for four types of 
ultra-violet ray apparatus, and the claim 
is made that the publication of these ad- 
vertisements differs with a statement pub- 
lished by me in an article in Advertising 
and Selling entitled “Psuedo-Science in 
Selling.” This portion of Mr. Barkley’s 
article conveys to the reader the impres- 
sion that all ultra-violet apparatus is 
worthless. The truth of the matter is that 
the apparatus advertised in Hygeia has 
been found by the Council on Physical 
Therapy of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation to be efficient in delivering ultra- 
violet rays and to be advertised within 
honest limitations. 


On the other hand, drug stores, elec- 
trical shops and some manufacturing con- 
cerns sell ultra-violet apparatus which does 
not deliver ultra-violet rays and which is 
advertised with false claims. Furthermore, 
advertisements are published of apparatus 
to provide infra-red rays which, as the 
article stated, have the same significance 
as a bathroom heater so far as concerns 
its usefulness in disease. 

Mr. Barkley’s complete ignorance of the 
scientific facts is apparent in his article, 
and it is significant of the status of SALES 
MANAGEMENT that it would accept a scien- 
tific discussion from some one not acquainted 
with the facts, and would not attempt to 
check these statements before publication 
of the article. 

The insinuation on page 588, that ac- 
ceptance of a product depends on the size 
of the advertising contract, is a lie which 
can be refuted by hundreds of instances, 
in case you care to determine the facts. 
Within the past year advertising contracts 
for products which would find ready space 
in many of the biggest magazines in the 
country, including the Saturday Evening 
Post and the Ladies’ Home Journal, have 
been refused in this office—Morris Fish- 
bein, Editor, The Journal of the American 
Medical Association. 


F Sates MANAGEMENT'S cor- 
respondent has erred in pre- 
suming that the advertising, 
which a manufacturer might 

or might not do in the journals of 
the American Medical Associa- 
tion, influences the endorsements 
of its Council, we are sorry. Cer- 
tainly SALES MANAGEMENT has no 
desire to do an injustice to any 
organization, much less one with 
whom we have always enjoyed 
friendly relations. and for whose 
broad purpose we have only the 
deepest admiration. 

But we certainly have no ad- 
miration or sympathy for the ad- 
ventures which this association is 


making into the field of commer- 
cialized publishing. Whatever its 
motives may be, the very fact that 
they can be questioned should be 
reason enough for discountenanc- 
ing them. 

It is beside the point for Dr. 
Fishbein to contend that adver- 
tising considerations do not enter 
into the recommendations of its 
Council. It is equally beside the 
point to hide behind any scientific 
aspects of the case, either real or 
imaginary. The damning and dis- 
turbing fact remains that the 
American Medical Association is 
in the business of selling adver- 
tising at a profit, and Dr. Fish- 
bein should not condemn the pub- 
lic if it sees a connection between 
the activities of its Council and 
the large volume of advertising 
carried in its two publications— 
Hygeia and the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, of 
which he is the energetic editor. 


The Ethics of Publishing 


If the American Medical Asso- 
ciation is sincere in its desire to 
protect the public from quacks 
and nostrums, why must it make 
money doing so? ‘True, it does 
not do that directly, but when it 
uses the activities of its Council 
to promote the sale of advertising 
—regardless of whether the re- 
sulting profit goes to the associa- 
tion or to Dr. Fishbein, or wheth- 
er it is divided between them—it 
is making it either expedient or 
wise for manufacturers who seek 
the endorsement of the medical 
fraternity to support it with ad- 
vertising. 

If the association feels the need 
of a bulletin for the dissemination 
of scientific information, it has a 
perfect right to issue such a bul- 
letin. No one can criticize it for 
doing so. On the contrary, it is 
entitled only to praise for dissemi- 
nating in that way scientific knowl- 
edge among its membership. If 
the association wishes to conduct 
a testing laboratory and investi- 
gate the claims of advertised prod- 
ucts of a medical nature, it has 
every right to do so. 

More than that, it is rendering 
a service to its membership and 
through its membership to the 
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community, by doing so. If the 
association wishes to publish the 
findings of its Council in such a 
bulletin, that too is quite right 
and proper. But it certainly has 
no right, and it is also highly im- 
proper, for an association to sell 
advertising in such a bulletin. 

In the first place an association 
like the American Medical Asso- 
ciation has no business invading 
the field of private enterprise. It 
is not an organization for profit. 
It has no business conducting an 
enterprise for profit. In the sec- 
ond place, what it is doing is un- 
ethical from a publishing stand- 
point, and if the association must 
be in the publishing business, it 
would seem to us that since one 
of its principal activities is to 
maintain a high code of profes- 
sional ethics among its members, 
it should at least maintain the 
code of ethics which has been set 
up in the publishing business. 

In offering the suggestion to 
the American Medical Associa- 
tion that it discontinue the prac- 
tice of selling advertising space in 
its two publications, we have in 
mind not only the welfare of the 
association, which would thus be 
lifted above suspicion, but the 
welfare of advertising. Millions 
of dollars are wasted annually by 
advertisers who are forced to buy 
space in kept publications of one 
kind or another. Whenever an 
association secretary wants to add 
a few dollars a year to his salary, 
he puts forward a plan to sell ad- 
vertising. 


Racketeering? 


If the advertising in these pub- 
lications were sold on the editorial 
merit of the publication, it would 
not be so bad, but there are usual- 
ly more subtle reasons advanced. 
As a result it has become a 
“racket” which associations have 
found only too profitable. It 
seems to us that the American 
Medical Association should be 
above racketeering. It is too big, 
too high-idealed, too powerful to 
permit its name to be used in con- 
nection with any kind of an 
advertising scheme, much _ less 
sponsor such a _ scheme.—THE 
EDITORS. 


How We Increase Sales in a Market 
of Fixed Limitations 


By STANTON MASSEY 


H. S. Eckels & Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


OW would 
you like to 
know ex- 
actly, defi- 

nitely, and specifically 
the amount of your 
product or products to 
be sold throughout the 
entire country in 1928, 
including all compet- 
ing lines? In our busi- 
ness, we know. I be- 
lieve we can deter- 
mine this to a more 
accurate degree than 
can any other busi- 
ness. Furthermore, 
slumps are very rare 
and by the end of the 
year, even these are 
usually well balanced. 
3ut after all, while 
knowing your market 
is very helpful and 
essential, selling this market is 
another far more important factor 
with the manufacturer of chem- 
icals and supplies for the funeral 
director and embalmer. It is im- 
mediately apparent that our busi- 
ness is affected by the natural 
statistics governing life and death 
and these laws are irrefutable. 


Dead-Sure Sales Quotas 


For instance, in the chemical 
end of our business, where we 
manufacture embalming fluid, we 
know there is an average of 12 
deaths per thousand in the United 
States. Of course, there are oc- 
casions when this fluctuates, but 
year in and year out it usually 
balances and averages very close 
to these figures. We know how 
much fluid it takes per body and 
we naturally know how much we 
are selling and the difference be- 
tween the number of bottles we 
sell and the amount necessary to 
embalm the dead throughout the 
country is what our competitors 
are selling. 

Therefore you can see that it is 
practically an easy matter to work 
out quotas for our sixteen district 
sales managers, covering the 


“The undertaker is a lonely man.” 


United States and Canada and 
also work out figures for the sub- 
salesmen who work under these 
district men. 

You can also readily appreciate 
that we know exactly the possi- 
bilities and the saturation point, 
exclusive, of course, of any events 
that may cause the saturation 
point to change such as in the 
case of an epidemic, and so forth. 
Nevertheless, we have quite a 
problem even with all these facts 
and figures before us, and that is 
selling the house rather than have 
the salesman sell himself. How 
we are attempting to remedy this 
should be interesting to other 
businesses wherein similar cir- 
cumstances exist. 

It has been said that the funeral 
director is a lonely man, and in 
the majority of cases he is. His 
home is rarely the scene of any 
gay social gatherings and this is 
especially true in the smaller 
town. The psychology seems to 
be that he enjoys a visit with the 
salesman and according to the 
salesman’s ability to interest him 
and amuse him, depends the 
amount of business the salesman 
gets and the house therefore, is 
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very seldom the de- 
ciding factor,although 
the reputation and 
character of the firm 
do have some bearing. 

When you have 
these conditions and 
each man has a large 
territory to cover, 
wherein his calls do 
not average over four 
a year, the salesman 
must sell enough to 
last the customer un- 
til his next call or else 
lose out. To a certain 
extent there is little 
contact with the house 
and it has been proved 
definitely that produc- 
ing mail orders in this 
particular line is very 
difficult. 

We found in one of 
our territories which produces a 
very profitable business when 
covered by a representative, that 
in the three months lapse before 
we were able to properly replace 
a man who left our company, the 
business received from this terri- 
tory by mail was almost neg- 
ligible. 

Selling the House 

Realizing this condition, we 
planned and executed a number of 
things to remedy it. Rather than 
attempt pressure to produce mail 
orders, we decided to make our 
theme, the company name and 
feature quality and service, char- 
acter, experience, reputation, and 
to emphasize all of these at every 
opportunity. We started with our 
magazine which is an external 
house organ and is eighteen years 
old, circulating throughout the 
entire profession, mainly in 
United States and Canada, and it 
is what we consider the major 
part of our sales promotion. 

This was simply a professional 
publication, using catalog pages 
of our various products and a 
practical talk on the work to- 
gether with a few jokes. While it 
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answered the purpose in its time, 
nevertheless, it was not carrying 
its load, when compared to the 
modern publications that the 
average man is bombarded with 
today. 

We began with the cover, pick- 
ing out the most cheerful paint- 
ings we could obtain in four or 
five colors and using a finely 
coated paper. On the back of the 
cover we decided to use institu- 
tional copy, playing continually 
on the name of this company, 
stressing our strong points and 
illustrating it with timely and in- 
teresting half-tones. On the inside 
we changed the entire type ar- 
rangement and type faces, gradu- 
ally dropping the catalog effect 
from the advertising and chang- 
ing them each issue. 

We then set a policy for the 
magazine and everything written 
in it has between the lines these 
same thoughts of the house in 
back of the products. We in- 
creased the number of pages 50 
per cent making a total of 36 
pages, half of which is devoted to 
reading matter and the other half 
to advertisements. The reading 
matter includes fiction, practical 
articles pertaining to a particular 
branch of the profession by the 
greatest authorities on the sub- 
jects, editorials, poetry, humor, 
satire and another special feature 
has been developed, which we call 
the family circle. 


Cementing Good Will 


We have tried very hard to 
keep this from drifting to the or- 
dinary trade news so commonly 
found in trade journals and in this 
we feature snap-shots of our cus- 
tomers and prospects and their 
families with write-ups of novel 
anecdotes about them or pertain- 
ing to some angle closely allied to 
their business. This page has 
proved very interesting and is un- 
doubtedly cementing a great deal 
of good will for us. It seems a 
small thing but it looms larger 
than we have expected. 

To make the family circle in- 
teresting, it is necessary to not 
only constantly appeal through 
the pages of our magazine for 
data, but we have gotten our 
salesmen interested enough to 
ask for these pictures and write- 
ups. There is no questioning the 
fact that the average man likes to 
see his picture in print together 
with his name, and anything in 
black and white about him. 

When the picture and write-up 


appear we send to every one of 
our customers and prospects men- 
tioned, three extra copies and also 
a letter, thanking him for the use 
of the material and asking him to 
cooperate with us on any other 
similar ideas or material which he 
may have. This gives us an op- 
portunity to bring the house into 
contact with them in a subtle but 
lasting way. 

Another profitable practice as 
far as the magazine is concerned 
is one in which we are featuring 
success stories together with 
photographs of the man, his place 
of business and other interesting 
side lights as a feature article. 
Naturally those being featured 
will reciprocate in some way and 
will undoubtedly feel far more 
friendly toward the house. 


The Value of Sales Reports 


Another means we are employ- 
ing to tie our name to the pros- 
pect and customer is a rather elab- 
orate reporting system which we 
are enforcing with our represen- 
tatives as much as possible. Of 
course, we have made it as easy 
as we could for the salesman to 
give us the information. 

There has been a great deal of 
talk lately regarding the value of 
sales reporting systems and I 
want to register right here that 
this reporting system will pay for 
itself many times over. It gives 
information, citing the buyer’s 
name, what he is using, how 
much, what rating, approximate 
business done per year, etc. The 
salesman gives us this informa- 
tion and also marks on his report 
what the buyer is interested in 
and the special services he wants 
us to send to this buyer or pros- 
pect. He also knows what the 
customer uses or whether he has 
used any of our products and how 
much he has on hand. 

When this card is received from 
the salesman, it is transferred to 
the master file in our office. All 
the requests are cared for and 
then the card is checked and re- 
turned to him, showing him that 
it has been taken care of and has 
attached to it, copies of any let- 
ters which we have written to the 
prospect or customer and any quo- 
tations which we made. 

The way in which this brings 
the house closer to the prospect 
or customer is through the re- 
quest of the salesman for us to 
write, giving additional informa- 
tion and details of our products 
and services. This, of course, 


gives us an opportunity to write 
to the man. Upon the tone of our 
letter depends the amount of good 
will it creates and in the period 
of a year, we have received an un- 
usual amount of increased busi- 
ness from the lists to whom these 
letters have been directed. 

These results have gone far to 
convince our salesmen of the real 
value to them through increased 
commissions and they are plug- 
ging away and using it wherever 
and whenever possible. It is a 
very difficult thing to get high 
powered commission men, es- 
pecially of the old school, to do 
something which apparently does 
not mean more monetary returns 
to them. In our case we have for- 
tunately succeeded in showing 
them conclusively that selling the 
house and its reputation is an as- 
set, that it lowers sales resistance 
for them, increases their selling 
time and adds dollars to their 
commission checks. 


A Few Facts About 


Unemployment 


HE Patterson-Andress Com- 

pany, Inc., New York City 
advertising agency, recently com- 
pleted a survey on employment 
conditions that comprised key 
industrial concerns representing 
twenty-three industries, covering 
the major industrial centers of 
America, and reported the follow- 
ing results: almost without ex- 
ception, concerns report increased 
man power as compared with 
1927; almost without exception, 
they report production that is 
well ahead of 1927; and the ex- 
ceptions emphasize the widely 
recognized fact that the increased 
use of machinery, more efficient 
production, is releasing man power 
to be absorbed in new types of 
business. The tide of general pros- 
perity is still rising, and in the 
face of that tide it will be a diffi- 
cult task to convert an unemploy- 
ment “straw man” into a business 
scarecrow. 


White Agency Gets 


Florida Account 


7 a Staze-Brite Company, 
Arlington, Florida, maker of 
automobile polish, has appointed 
the Frank B. White Company, 
agricultural advertisers’ service, 
as its sales and advertising coun- 
selor. 


— 
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Gi F you are a realtor, convince 
your prospects with the indis- 
putable evidence of photographs. 


Archite&s appre- 
ciate the immense 
value of photo- 
graphs... .and 
use them freely to 
give prospective 
builders a true 
pidure of what 
“it will look like’’ 


“How will it look 
on my table?’’ asks 
the prospective pur- 
chaser of a dinner 
set. The shrewd 
manufacturer 
answers with attrac- 
tive photographs. 


eveal Merit Accurately 
~.... 2Llustrate with Photographs 


Manufa@uring jewel- 
ers depend upon pho- 
tographsto give the re- 
tailer a true, compre- 


hensive understanding 
of their produds. 


Biorocrarus tell the story clearly where 
verbal or written descriptions often confuse. 
And the story Photographs tell is always 
believed—tbecause everyone, everywhere, re- 
spects the camera’s truthfulness. A suburban 
home, an architectural detail, a table service, 
a selection of silverware—anything—can be 
set before the buyer as it actually appears 
...... if you illustrate with Photographs. 
To reveal merit most accurately, use Photo- 
graphs freely in your advertising! 


PHOTOG PHS 


ell the Story 
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-#4 LITTLE DRAMAS IN THE LIFE OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER SYSTEM Pee 


How many words will tell this 
story.....and should the headline 
be large or small? 


A prominent citizen and his wife, re- 
turning from the opera, were held up 
and robbed in front of their home. 


Of how much interest is this news to the 
community? Should the story of this 
newest crime crowd the story of the 
newest scientific achievement off the 
front page? 


Across the desk of the copy-reader in the 
newspaper office comes the day’s grist of 
human dramas. This desk man must de- 
cide which of these items will be worth 
while news to you; how much of each 
story you will want to read; which stories 
should have the main displays, and which, 
in your interest and for your convenience, 
should be subordinated or omitted. 


Pick up any issue of any SCRIPPs- 
HOWARD Newspaper and see how well 
this job is done. You'll find that, item 
by item, the paper is edited and made up 
with one idea... to enable you to glean 
the day’s happenings with the least effort 
and the greatest reading ease. 


Big headlines are used only when the 
facts are big. Minor events are never 
distorted to create sensationalism. Em- 
phasis is in relation to significance. Copy 
is confined to essentials, with the “hay” 
cut out so that you may get your survey 
of the day’s news in the least possible 
time... leaving you more time to enjoy 
the purely entertaining features of the 
newspaper. 


It is this efficiency in conveying the news 
briefly and brilliantly, yet thoroughly and 
accurately, that has made SCRIPPs- 
HOWARD Newspapers the pattern of a 
new-day journalism. 


PALNIKD FUR SURLPPS-HUWAKD NEWSPAPERS BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 
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The appearance of “Prosperity Street” at the close of the contest on April 15, with the face of the “Presidential 
Year Bogey” hidden by skyscrapers. 


A Sales Contest Plan to Dramatize 
the “Presidential Year 


NY discussion of business 
prospects for the current 
year is almost certain to 
include some reference to 

the fact that 1928 is a presidential 
vear. While it has been pretty 
well established by now that the 
fear of business depression in a 
presidential year is largely un- 
founded, there still are a great 
many people who refuse to relin- 
quish such a time-honored tradi- 
tion without a struggle. It is one 
thing to disprove a fallacy but 
quite another to shake people’s 
belief in it. 

Most sales executives are con- 
vinced from their knowledge of 
conditions that this presidential 
year tradition is litthe more than a 
state of mind, yet if a salesman 
thinks business is bad his assump- 
tion, no matter how erroneous it 
may be, will have the same effect 
on his sales as though it really 
were bad. That is the reason 
these sales executives have taken 
the presidential year as the theme 
of their letters, bulletins and 
house organs for the last six 
months. They have kept sending 
them sales ammunition to refute 
the theory, when advanced by 
their customers, that a presiden- 


tial year brings with it a depres- 
sion. 

It remained for the Chicago 
Elevated Advertising Company, 
however, to present evidence of 
the theory’s falseness to salesmen 
in the dramatized form of a sales 
contest. Late in 1927 and for the 
first few weeks of the present 
year, this company’s salesmen 
were no different from other sales- 
men in attempting to place some 
of the blame for their failures on 
the familiar excuse of a presiden- 
tial year. But it is an endorse- 
ment of the effectiveness of the 
contest that since it has been un- 
der way such complaints are con- 
spicuously absent. 

In the office of the company in 
Chicago is a large interior window 
resembling the show window of 
a retail store. It has depth enough 
to contain practically any display 
which is designed for retailers’ 
show windows and is kept decor- 
ated with the products of some of 
the company’s clients or with the 
trimmings of whatever sales con- 
test may be conducted among the 
company’s salesmen. 

For this particular contest the 
cutout of a horrible looking crea- 
ture called the “Presidential Year 
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Delusion 


30gey” was fashioned to occupy 
the background of the window. 
He was pictured hovering over a 
city street, ready to encircle the 
buildings with his arms. The 
scene in the foreground was made 
realistic with sidewalks, minia- 
ture cars, trucks and busses driv- 
ing in either direction, and lamp 
posts upon which were hung typi- 
cal signs proclaiming this as 
“Prosperity Street.” 

One “lot” along Prosperity 
Street was assigned to each sales- 
man, whose responsibility it was 
to erect upon it as tall a building 
as his sales permitted. Each story 
of his building represented a cer- 
tain stated volume of business he 
had brought into the house, and 
the height of his building grew 
as his sales grew. The “stories” 
were blocks of wood painted with 
three squares to represent win- 
dows. 

The purpose of the contest was 
to obliterate the “Bogey’s” face 
and arms completely with sky- 
scrapers. Accompanying illustra- 
tions show the appearance of this 
gentleman at the start and at the 
finish. Across the plate glass en- 
closing the window were written 
the words, “Blot out the ‘Bogey’ 
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with Contracts—good selling will 
do it.” 

The contest began on February 
5 and came to an end on April 15. 
As soon as a salesman had sold a 
big enough contract to give him 
a Start, the first story of his build- 
ing, with a roof, was placed on 
his lot. And as a few of the build- 
ings began to shoot up into the 
air, the number of excuses about 
“Conditions” and “Presidential 
years” diminished rapidly. It be- 
came increasingly hard for a sales- 
man who passed the window two 
or three times a day to put convic- 
tion into his complaints when he 
saw how the sales of some of the 
other men were mounting. 


Heavy Theater Advertising 


Each of the buildings, too, was 
named. W. L. Rosenberg, the 
salesman who finally won the con- 
test, works largely among the the- 
aters, so his building was called 
“Rosenberg’s Opera House.” In- 
cidentally, as the contest neared 
its close the stories of his building 
reached the ceiling, so an annex 
had to be built for him. His rec- 
ord was taken as another striking 
indication of Chicago’s prosperity, 
for it was argued that if the the- 
aters were doing a good enough 
business to advertise consistently, 
the people of the city must be 
prosperous enough to buy more 
than the average volume of goods 
of all kinds. 

Another of the salesmen is an 
aviation enthusiast, so his build- 
ing was called the “Flyers’ Ex- 


” 


“Prosperity Street 


on February 5, before 


change,” while still another, 
because of his ability as a fencer, 
built a “Fencing Academy.” The 
“Drug Building” and “Furniture 
Mart” were other buildings along 
Prosperity Street, named because 
of the classes of business their 
builders were soliciting. 


House Organ Aids Contest 


In the company’s weekly mul- 
tigraphed house organ, “Elpep,” 
were published late bulletins of 
the standings of the contestants, 
cartoons featuring some phases of 
construction work, while into the 
accounts of the contest were 
woven all the building terms 
which could be translated into the 
vocabulary of selling. Building 
permits were issued, picks, shov- 
els, saws and hammers. were 
brought into play, contracts were 
let and leases signed. Everything 
possible to weave an atmosphere 
of building activity into the affair 
was included. 

The buildings of those sales- 
men who were unable to compete 
in the contest because of sickness 
or for any other reason were 
labeled vacant or “For Rent.” In 
all there were sixteen buildings of 
various heights along the street 
by April 15, ranging from a few 
stories to dozens of stories. And 
as the photograph shows the final 
standings, the “Bogey” is almost 
blotted from sight. 

The contest was begun early in 
the year principally because some 


special incentive seemed to be 


needed at that particular time. 


Brayton W. Castle and Charles 
F. Drake, who devised the con- 
test, agree that it might have been 
even more appropriate and timely 
a little later in the year. It is a 
plan of special adaptability now 
that the party conventions are a 
topic of news interest. 

All the properties and stage 
settings this company employed 
would not be necessary for other 
concerns considering the staging 
of suchacontest. Other concerns, 
in fact, might not be fortunate 
enough to have a show window 
right in their place of busi- 
ness where they could be set up, 
but the same ideas might very 
easily be embodied in other con- 
tests conducted in a somewhat dif- 
ferent manner, 


Getting Rid of the “Bogey” 


It has been repeatedly demon- 
strated that the easiest way to im- 
press an idea is to dramatize it. 
This fact is the basis of the suc- 
cess of such a presidential year 
campaign. It is a simple enough 
matter to keep telling salesmen 
that the effect of a presidential 
year upon sales has been greatly 
overrated, but not so easy to con- 
vince them that such is actually 
the case. If, however, evidence 
of this presidential year halluci- 
nation is presented to him in a 
form which appeals to his sense 
of drama, he will become so inter- 
ested in the contest itself that he 
will be more receptive to the facts 
of the case and finally forget the 
“Presidential Year Bogey.” 


f the “building” began. Cars, trucks and busses driving up and down 
the street and realistic lamp posts gave the scene a familiar atmosphere. 
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In 19 2 § we guaranteed-— 


er 1,350,000 circulation for the first eleven is- 
N | sues, but we actually delivered a net paid 
: circulation of over 1,450,000. 
. ‘ , . 


For the BALANCE of the YEAR 


. we guarantee an average net paid 
it. circulation of 


: OVER 1,500,000 


n- —not gross print or press run, but 


“ net . 
— paid circulation! 


For 1929 .. pledge— 


1. A bigger and better magazine 
2. A much larger circulation 
3. No increase in advertising rates 


@Liberty 


99% Newsdealer Sale “No Buried Ads” 
‘“‘America’s Fastest Hitting Magazine” Whole Family Appeal 


Cutting 
Sampling 
Costs 


By JOHN GarTH 


When carefully done, 
sampling is a sure-fire 
method for creating new 
users of a product, but if 
it is done carelessly and 
promiscuously, it is 
wasteful and ineffective. 


TRUCK on which was 

mounted a large replica 

of a package of Smith 

Brothers cough drops was 
driving through the crowded traf- 
fic of uptown New York. On the 
truck were two men, with long 
beards and make-up to resemble 
the famous Smith Brothers, face- 
tiously referred to as “Trade and 
Mark.” 

These two men were busily en- 
gaged in throwing thousands of 
samples of Smith Brothers cough 
drops. As the truck moved along 
the streets as near to the curb as 
possible, the two clowns sitting 
on the rear of the truck deluged 
the passing crowds with samples. 
Dozens of samples hit the side- 
walks and went bouncing and 
sliding along the streets to be 
kicked and stepped on by passing 
pedestrians. 

Occasionally a messenger boy 
would scramble around through 
the passing throng and pick up a 
half dozen or more samples, which 
very few grown-ups bothered to 
pick up or notice. Why should 
they? Any product hurled at them 
with such careless abandon 
couldn’t possibly be of much 
value, it would seem. 


Contrast with this careless 
method of sampling the instruc- 
tions of a cigar manufacturer to 
his salesmen concerning the mat- 
ter of sampling. The following 
paragraph is taken almost verba- 
tim from a letter to a new sales- 
man, written by an experienced 
sales manager who has tried and 
tested almost every known meth- 
od of sampling. The letter fol- 
lows, in part: 

“We do not want you to feel 
that we are niggardly or ‘stingy’ 
with samples, but we do want to 
impress upon you the idea that 
samples must be given away with 
considerable care. To give away 
our cigars carelessly or free-hand- 
edly can leave but one impression 
on the recipient’s mind, and that 
is that the cigars cannot be worth 
very much. 


Using Samples Prudently 


” O GO into a store and hand 

a cigar to everyone in the 
store, as if it is something to be 
gotten rid of with as much dis- 
patch as possible, means that 
every one who gets one of your 
cigars will probably put it in his 
pocket with a mental reservation 
to give it to the janitor. Besides, 
no dealer likes to see cigars given 
away in his store, for he has the 
same cigars to sell. 

“When you feel there is an op- 
portunity for our company and a 
consumer to make a friend of any 
of our cigars, go to the cigar coun- 
ter and buy him a cigar, asking 
for it by name. When you give 
it to him, explain how it is made, 
why it is mild, and give him some 
facts that will make him appre- 
ciate the cigar. You may enter 
the money you spend in this man- 
ner in your expense account under 
‘sample expense.’ 

“Never buy a handful of cigars 
and pass them around to a crowd 
of men. Never pass around a box 
of cigars asking men to help them- 
selves. 

“Properly done, sampling can 
create many new smokers for our 
brands, but when done in a care- 
less, happy-go-lucky manner, it 
only cheapens them.” 

This cigar manufacturer has 
also found that giving dealers a 
free box of cigars to be “passed 
out as samples” is a pure waste of 
money. If the dealer is astute he 
will simply put the sample box in 
his case and sell the cigars. If he 
is a liberal sort of chap he will 
pass out the cigars in handfuls, 
so that he merely loses sales, and 
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makes no customers either for 
himself or for the brand. 

Colgate and Company have used 
many methods of sampling and 
are now employing house-to-house 
canvassers to give away samples 
of one of their new soap products. 
The plan is to send a sampler, in 
this case, a well dressed, courte- 
ous and tactful young woman, to 
the housewives in certain cities. 
These young women give the 
housewife a package of soap, care- 
fully and thoroughly explaining 
its merits. 

Then they give her a coupon 
which entitles her to a package of 
the same brand free if she buys a 
package. Thus, for the price of 
one package of soap the woman 
gets three packages, enough to 
enable her to give it a full trial 
and to establish the habit of using 
the Colgate brand. This method 
of sampling, while costly, is said 
to be very successful. 

The tooth paste people have all, 
more or less, engaged in sampling 
campaigns, either through cou- 
pons in advertising, by street dis- 
tribution or by distribution 
through institutions, and to pro- 
fessional people who are often 
called upon to recommend a den- 
tal preparation. One tooth paste 
company employs girls in uni- 
forms to walk along busy streets 
and pass out samples with both 
hands. There may be some value 
in this method of sampling but 
many advertisers claim that it 
cheapens the product—that the 
small samples are not enough to 
establish a habit or to give the 
user a good test of the product. 


Methods of Sampling 


NE of the large tobacco com- 

panies recently selected a 
certain territory for a big mail 
sampling campaign. Three letters, 
each accompanied by a full sized 
package of cigarettes, were mailed 
to large lists of people in the 
selected territory. 

A number of advertisers have 
sampled industrial districts, sta- 
tioning sample crews at the en- 
trances and exits of large factories 
and handing out samples to all 
the workers as they leave the 
building. This plan, while offer- 
ing an opportunity to give away 
great quantities of samples, has a 
tendency to cheapen the product. 
Usually several greedy workers 
will start a great lot of excitement 
and grab handfuls of samples or 
“repeat” so often that some ol 
them will get half a dozen samples, 
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to business use 


When business operates automo- 
biles, it requires only the slightest 
margin of saving per mile to aggre- 
gate a substantial total in a year’s 
time. Take for example, a com- 
pany using 100 cars, averaging 20,000 
miles each per year—a total of 2,000,000 
car miles. A reduction in the cost of 
operating these cars of only half a cent 
per mile means a $10,000 saving yearly. 
Certainly an appreciable amount. 


The New Series Pontiac Six is designed 
and built to effect a saving, for business 
users. Its basic design—its quality of 


of automobiles 


materials and workmanship— its 
scores of advanced engineering 
features—all contribute to the re- 
markable economy of this General 
Motors six and are the reasons for 
organizations in practically all lines of 
business turning to the Pontiac Six. 


And in addition, Oakland offers its 
“Fleet User’s Plan.” If youare interested 
in automobiles for business purposes, 
write our Commercial Division for 
complete information. Learn how you 
can effect appreciable savings regard- 
less of the number of cars you own. 


From some of the largest corporations in the world and from many smaller firms, letters have come 


in by the hundreds, asking for copies of the book, “Experiences of Various Companies in Han- 
dling Automobiles with Salesmen” . . . The book includes three general sections: “Who Buys the 
Car—the Company or the Salesmen?”; ‘How are Operating Expenses Handled?”; and “Develop- 
ing a Plan of Operation” ... If you are interested in this book, or in Oakland’s plan for cooperating 
with fleet users to reduce sales cost, send in the coupon below. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


“PONTIAC 


xe GENERAL MOTORS 


OAKLAN 


PRODUCTS OF 


Oakland Motor Car Company, Dept. J. 
Pontiac, Michigan 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of the book: “Experiences of Various Companies in Handling 
Automobiles with Salesmen.” Tell us more about your fleet user’s plan. 


oe Se ee oe enone ne ee Renee ae errs ae 


(Company)................. 


This Book sent upon 
request— 
Mail the Coupon 
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whereas the majority of the work- 
ers will go on, not even bothering 
to see what the excitement is all 
about. 

Sample campaigns, like other 
forms of advertising, are only as 
good as the plan behind them. A 
sample, to be effective, should be 
large enough to give the consum- 
er a real chance to test it, and an 
opportunity to get a real taste of 
the product. When presented, a 
booklet or a sales talk should go 
with the sample, so that the name 
of the product is impressed upon 
the person who receives the 
sample. 

Many advertisers feel that 
sampling is best done in connec- 
tion with another product, an 
older product. Williams shaving 
cream was used as an aid in sell- 
ing Aqua Velva, another Williams 
product. A package of shaving 
cream and a small bottle of Aqua 
Velva were offered over retail 
counters at a greatly reduced 
price, so that the customer re- 
ceived a known brand of shaving 
cream, full sized package, and a 
small bottle of the newer product 
for the price of the shaving cream. 


Organized Plans Effective 


This deal was widely adver- 
tised, special counter displays 
were furnished the dealers, and 
salesmen made special efforts to 
place the deals with every drug- 
gist. The sales of Williams shav- 
ing cream were greatly increased, 
and for every tube of cream sold 
there was a potential new cus- 
tomer created for Aqua Velva. 

Most manufacturers are very 
liberal with samples, although 
some of them claim that sampling 
is often a waste of money. Pro- 
moters of bazaars, dinners, fairs, 
and similar events often ask man- 
ufacturers to furnish samples of 
their products to be given away 
in grab bags, or to every visitor. 
Not a few manufacturers have 
ceased to comply with these re- 
quests, feeling that the conditions 
under which the samples are 
given, along with half a dozen or 
a dozen other samples, defeat the 
purpose and accomplish nothing. 

One manufacturer, who has for 
many years contributed a gener- 
ous supply of samples to a drug- 
gist who makes a practice of fre- 
quent “grab bag” sales, finally 
discontinued the practice because, 
as he said, “We could never see 
any increased sales as a result of 
this sampling. Other druggists 
in the vicinity were selling just as 


much of our product as this drug- 
gist to whom we furnished so 
many samples.” 

Promiscuous distribution of 
samples for food shows, fairs, ex- 
positions and similar places, where 
there are great crowds of people, 
has been discontinued by many 
astute advertisers. One advertis- 
er who takes space for a demon- 
stration booth at many fairs and 
food shows formerly gave away 
a large sized sample. 

This practice has been discon- 
tinued in favor of a souvenir to 
everybody who enters the booth 
and shows a real interest in the 
exhibit and remains while the 


demonstrators give a short talk on 
the product. The souvenirs are 
given away as a final gesture of 
good will, not handed out to 
everyone who passes. 

Almost every manufacturer of 
a product that can be sampled, 
goes through a stage where sam- 
pling is done with a free hand. 
But in most cases these manufac- 
turers learn that sampling, unless 
backed up by special sales work 
and advertising is almost sure to 
be fruitless. Therefore they have 
curtailed it, restricting it to such 
an extent that it is done only for 
special purposes or with a special 
plan behind it. 


R. D. Jackson 


Jackson Heads General 
Ofhice Equipment Sales 


M S. EYLAR, vice president 
e of the General Office Equip- 
ment Corporation and export di- 
rector of the Underwood Elliott- 
Fisher Company, announces the 
appointment of R. D. Jackson as 
sales manager, who will direct the 
sales activities of both the Elliott- 
Fisher and Sundstrand divisions 
in the United States. 

Mr. Jackson is well known in 
the office appliance field, having 
served the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company for eight years, start- 
ing as a junior salesman and filling 
the positions of salesman, sales 
agent, branch manager, field in- 
structor, sales school instructor 
and assistant to general sales 
manager. 


After severing his connection 
with the National Cash Register 
Company, Mr. Jackson was ap- 
pointed vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager and was made 
a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Safe-Cabinet Company. 
Under his direction, the annual 
sales of the Safe-Cabinet Com- 
pany grew from $750,000 in 1916 
to more than $5,000,000 by 1922. 
Under his supervision, a sales or- 
ganization of four hundred men 

ras built up. 

Resigning in 1922, he organized 
an American company known as 
the Odol Corporation and was 
made president and chairman of 
the board. This company ac- 
quired the properties of many 
European manufacturers of phar- 
maceutical products. From 1922 
to 1924 he spent a great deal of 
time abroad. 

In 1924, Mr. Jackson became 
associated with the Elliott-Fisher 
Company as assistant to P. D. 
Wagoner, then president of the 
company. He was instrumental 
in acquiring for the Elliott-Fisher 
Company the Sundstrand Adding 
Machine Company, which is now 
a division of the General Office 
Equipment Corporation, 


Foundry Concern Buys 
Chemical Company 


HE Buffalo Foundry & Ma- 

chine Company has acquired 
the assets, physical properties and 
patents of the Chemical & Va- 
cuum Machinery Company. 
Charles O. Lavett, former general 
manager and H. E. Neubauer, 
former chief engineer of the 
Chemical company, are now asso-" 
ciated with the Buffalo company. 
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not f.o.b. 


or a.y.d. 


but A.R.E. 


CONSIDER the average 
reader on the average Sun- 
day, and the average reader 
ofthe average Sunday paper 
—bulky with sections where 
many an advertisement 
must blush unseen! 

And then consider—the 
Sunday News. Small page, 
small size, complete in one 
section except for the Roto- 
sravure and comics. In- 
tegral, readable within the 
time and inclinations of the 
reader, easy to handle and 
read. Advertising can score 
in the Sunday News, and 
does. Keyed copy proves 
its effectiveness for the 
national advertiser; Mon- 


day sales for the local ad- 
vertiser. 

Your copy in the Sunday 
News is not just f.o.b., deliv- 
ered in a package. Nor is it 
a.y.d. (“at your door” with 
obeisances to the Hudson 
Motor Car Co.) —delivered 
to the home. But a.r.e.— 
delivered at the reader’s 
eyes! 

And this more efficient 
medium costs less, roto or 
run of paper; and reaches 
the largest Sunday audience 
in America—more than 
1,400,000 families! Where 
is there a better combina- 
tion of advertising values? 
Investigate! 


TRIBUNE TOWER HE i | 
CHICAGO | =— 


NEW - 25 ParK PLACE 
NEw YORK 


NEw YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


A Salesman Who Had Faith in Advertising 


soap. He remarked that perhaps 
I’d better hold my song until 
I’d met the old man who ran the 
store a little up the street. In fact 
he bet me a good hat that I 
couldn’t sell that competitor who, 
he explained, had been a traveling 
salesman himself, had married the 
daughter of the founder of the 
store and had finally become a 
storekeeper by inheritance. I was 
warned that the retired drummer 
was the champion grouch of the 
whole grocery trade and had a 
special spleen against traveling 
salesmen—a know-it-all man who 
considered that the art of sales- 
manship had disappeared when he 
left the road. 


Facing the Ogre 


“When I entered his store he 
was growling at a woman cus- 


tomer for having put him to extra. 


trouble in not making all of her 
wants known at once. It was one 
of the most remarkable exhibi- 
tions of how not to sell goods I 
ever witnessed. If he would 
treat a customer in such an out- 
‘landish way, what wouldn’t he do 
to a traveling salesman? The an- 
swer to that question came a few 
moments later when I introduced 
myself and started to tell him 
about my soap. He stopped me 
short and told me that I didn’t 
know the first principles of sales- 
manship and that I shouldn’t be 
allowed to run at large and take 
up the time of merchants until 
someone had taught me the rudi- 
ments of making the right ap- 
proach. 

“Probably he expected me to 
make a sharp and resentful reply, 
but I didn’t—simply kept still un- 
til he had finished his tirade. By 
that time I had done my little 
problem in human nature and 
charted my course. With all the 
meekness I could muster, I told 
him that I realized the truth of 
what he had told me but that I 
had never had the advantage of 
being coached by a master sales- 
man of wide experience like him- 
self. I’d just been obliged to 
blunder along and do the best I 
could but, being young and ambi- 
tious I was eager to learn. Pos- 
sibly he would explain to me how 
my approach should have been 
made. 

“Instantly his attitude under- 


(Continued from page 756) 


went a change and he recited in 
detail just how I should have ap- 
proached him and introduced my 
sales talk. He never had a more 
attentive listener in his life than 
I was and when he had finished 
my face certainly ‘registered en- 
thusiasm,’ as they say out in Hol- 
lywood. Asking him to wait a 
moment I went out the door, re- 
entered the store and then opened 
up my selling talk exactly as he 
had taught me—not a word or 
even a gesture omitted! 

“Did it sell him? Certainly it 
did! To fail to give me an order 
would be for him deliberately to 
disprove the soundness of the in- 
struction he had just. offered. I 
got his order and it was a good 
one, too. 

“After that, whenever I called 
on him, I gave him good reports 
of my success and expressed my 
gratitude to him for having put 
me on the right track. I have 
reason to believe that he regarded 
himself as the maker of a success- 
ful salesman and that he took a 
lot of satisfaction in boasting to 
other salesmen about the young 
soap drummer who wasn’t too 
proud to learn from an old hand 
who knew the selling game from 
the ground up. I held his trade 
as long as I sold soap. 


A Lesson in Analysis 


“As a matter of fact he did teach 
me a valuable selling lesson, al- 
though not in the way he thought! 
That experience taught me that 
no prospect is utterly hopeless 
and that the right analysis of hu- 
man nature in the individual will 
win if instantly used to the best 
advantage. That’s a big lesson in 
personal salesmanship — perhaps 
the biggest of all.” 

“How about the other star ex- 
perience?” I promptly asked. “You 
said there were two of them.” 

“Just another lesson in human 
nature, only in a little different 
line! All personal selling comes 
down to that basis. There was 
one large jobber in Pennsylvania 
who had about as well-established 
a reputation among traveling men 
for being a ‘tough one’ as did the 
Buffalo retailer. Of course he had 
to buy from some salesmen but he 
didn’t make the process of obtain- 
ing his order an unalloyed pleas- 
ure for them. However, he was a 
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keen merchant and a big one. | 
figured that if I could once get 
his trade it would be easy to keep, 
for men of his type are generally 
constant customers once they are 
landed by a salesman whose goods 
are right. He was an old-fash- 
ioned man of very fixed ideas and 
habits; his type is now about 
extinct. 


Playing the Prospect’s Game 


“Well, this man’s trade was 
mighty important to me and | 
determined to land it, no matter 
how much trouble it took to do 
so. I began a systematic study of 
him—at long distance, so to speak. 
I learned all I could of his habits 
and peculiarities from all my ac- 
quaintances in that city where | 
was to stay about six weeks. 
When I found that he always 
opened up his store himself at a 
quarter to seven every morning, 
summer and winter, I decided that 
I had found the key to the situa- 
tion and we had at least one trait 
in common—that of early rising. 
I have never been a late sleeper 
and nearly all my life I have risen 
at five o’clock. The morning is the 
big end of my day. I get up at 
five now—just as I did when I had 
to hustle for orders—drink a cup 
of coffee and do my planning and 
thinking. And I’m something of 
an expert in going to bed at rea- 
sonable hours, too. 

“But, to get back to my story! 
When I found that the old mer- 
chant turned the key in the door 
of his wholesale house at six- 
forty-five every morning my plans 
were made. Morning after morn- 
ing I managed to let him see me 
passing carrying my small sample 
case. When he’d had time to get 
me classified and tagged as an 
early-bird after his own heart, I 
then spoke to him. Fortunately it 
was then winter and cold and 
stormy ; this made the impression 
on him all the stronger. 

“He didn’t, however, give up 
without a struggle; he wasn’t that 
kind. At the first approach he was 
a little crusty and refused to look 
at my line. But I took the turn- 
down cheerfully. After that, for a 
few mornings, I merely nodded to 
him as I passed when he was 
opening the door. Then I stopped 
again and asked if he wasn’t ready 
to let me show him my soap. The 
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temperature was way down that 
morning, but he sent it up to sum- 
mer heat, so far as I was con- 
cerned, by giving me a _ genial 
grinand declaring that I could have 
his trade and that he admired a 
young man who had _ enough 
hustle to get out on the trade trail 
as early as I did and keep it up 
regardless of weather conditions. 
It took me almost a month of 
mornings to accomplish this but 
it was worth the effort—and 
more.” 

The career of William Wrigley, 
Jr., is probably the most fasci- 
nating and romantic to be found in 
the annals of American salesman- 
ship. He started in the chewing 
gum business with a very few 
dollars capital and in  twenty- 
seven years has multiplied it more 
than a million fold. Insect life in 
the tropics can scarcely show a 
higher record of increase. It would 
take a book as thick as “Trader 
Horne” to tell William Wrigley’s 
story with even scant adequacy ; 
but here is an outline indicating a 
few of the high spots of his Alad- 
din-like career. 


A Varied Career 
Born in Philadelphia, Septem- 

ber 30, 1861. 

‘Ran away when eleven and be- 
came a New York newsboy, but 
kept family informed that he was 
safe and well. 

Worked on sailing vessels en- 
gaged in coastal trade. 

At twelve had his final school 
scrape and was put to stirring 
soap in his father’s factory. 

When thirteen, exchanged the 
huge paddle of the soap scaldron 
for an order book and “hit the 
road.” 

(“With bells on” literally de- 
scribes his selling methods, for he 
made the towns and cities of the 
Atlantic Seaboard with a team of 
four prancing bays and harnesses 
set with mellow-toned bells which 
brought out the populace. His 
orders put his father’s soap fac- 
tory into a new era of prosperity.) 

At nineteen struck out for the 
Colorado gold fields with a chum. 
Was stranded near Kansas City 
and worked for his meals in a 
cheap restaurant. 

Sought an outfit of rubber 
stamps on credit from a patron of 
the restaurant, sold the stamps at 
a profit of several hundred dollars 
and returned home. 

In 1891 he came to Chicago “to 
make a fortune” selling scouring 
soap—capital $32. (The annual 


turn-over of the Wrigley Com- 
pany is now nearly a million times 
as much and the market value of 
its capital stock over three million 
times as much!) Dealers com- 
plained that his soap paid too 
small a margin of profit. He raised 
the price to the dealer, doubled 
the retail price of the cakes and 
also gave the dealer an excellent 
umbrella with each box of fifty 
cakes, This started him on the 
road to success along the Pre- 
mium Trail. 


Chewing Gum Enters the Picture 

Began selling baking powder as 
a side line. Applied the premium 
idea there and put out an original 
cook book in enormous quantities. 
With this stimulus, his baking 
powder trade ran away with his 
soap business and he abandoned 
the latter. 

In expanding his line of pre- 
miums to silver-plated toilet arti- 
cles he not only secured bad plat- 
ing but found he had used poor 
judgment in his selection of arti- 
cles. This cost him all the profits 
he had saved and he was “flat 
again.” 

His next choice of a premium 
led him into the Land of Destiny, 
for it was chewing gum. Soon he 


discovered that he had picked a. 


winner and that again the tail was 
wagging the dog. As he had aban- 
doned scouring soap_ because 
the baking powder premium ran 
away with it, so now he did not 
hesitate to drop the dog and grab 
the tail, making chewing gum his 
major interest. Last year his out- 
put averaged twenty-five million 
sticks of gum a day—“or its equiv- 
alent.” The use of this qualifying 
expression is called for because 
the famous “P. Ks.” are not in 
stick form. This product bears the 
initials of his son, Philip K., who 
became the president of the com- 
pany when William Wrigley, Jr 
became chairman of the board and 
began to devote more time to the 
development of his mines and 
other interests at Catalina Island, 
California. 

Probably he gets the largest 
dividends of fun out of his owner- 
ship of the Cubs, because base- 
ball has been his pet pastime ever 
since the game became the repre- 
sentative American sport. Even 
this pastime has the profit-yield- 
ing habit which all his enterprises 
seem to acquire. 

Whenever William Wrigley, Jr. 
is discussed, someone is sure to 
say : “Everything he touches turns 


to money.” For a fact, he does 
seem to have a highly gifted 
touch in this respect! But it has 
not been always thus. At least 
four times in his career he has 
been “wiped out” from the view- 
point of those who look only at 
book figures and take no account 
of human nature or character 
assets. But he refused to remain 
obliterated, even momentarily. He 
took a new lease on life and busi- 
ness and was on his feet and going 
strong again before it was dis- 
covered that he had stumbled. 
This quick come-back is a domi- 
nant Wrigley characteristic, his 
“risability” being as irrepressible 
as that of good yeast. 

The history of advertising does 
not contain a more brilliant and 
stirring chapter than that contrib- 
uted by William Wrigley, Jr. 
Twice he attempted to break down 
the trade resistance of New York 
City by the expenditure of $100, 
000 in advertising—this, when 
that sum was larger to him than 
ten million would be now. Man- 
hattan didn’t even notice the first 
attempt—but Mr. Wrigley did. 
He had to wait quite a while to 
save enough for the second shot, 
which was also a dud. 


Manhattan’s Surrender 

Then this daring and devoted 
apostle of printed salesmanship 
did a highly characteristic thing: 
He selected a populous up-state 
district that seemed to have a 
peculiar spleen against Spear- 
mint; it was a citadel of charac- 
teristic Eastern conservatism as 
to the gum-chewing habit. He 
treated this territory as a sample, 
fer laboratory purposes, of the re- 
sistive attitude of New York City. 
In this stronghold of indifference 
to his product he spent $100,000 
and tried out premium plans in- 
volving a liberal distribution of 
free boxes of gum to dealers. This 
campaign was a cyclonic success. 
Almost immediately he went after 
Manhattan with a $250,000 adver- 
tising barrage which recouped all 
his former losses there and 
brought him the complete surren- 
der of that proud and conserva- 
tive city. 

Again, in 1907, he plunged 
heavily in Manhattan. That panic 
year had put all business into a 
depression which amounted to 
utter despondency. Mr. Wrigley 
remembered that E. H. Harriman 
had always built and improved 
his railroads in panic times when 
materials and labor were cheap. 
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This survey was 
conducted by an 
independent or- 
ganization — for 
a group of Port- 
land merchants. 
889 Portland re- 
tail grocers were 
interviewed per- 


sonally. 


HAT newspaper do 

you read?” asked the 
investigator for a new survey 
in Portland. 55% of Portland’s 
Retail Grocers answered, 
“The Oregonian.” Only 49% 
mentioned the second paper. 


It is significant that in every 
one of the six major depart- 
ments of a newspaper Port- 
land grocers overwhelmingly 
choose The Oregonian. 


This overwhelming prefer- 
ence for The Oregonian 


53% rely on its market 
news.....only 38% on 
second paper..... 


City-wide survey among grocers reveals an over- 
whelming preference for The Oregonian by this 
typical class of Portland merchants 


Preference facts that explain Oregonian * ® 
popularity are reproduced for you here— among retail grocers is notan 


outstanding exception — it is 
NEWSPAPER PREFERENCES the rule! For the grocers re- 
en ame flect the newspaper prefer- 
m ee ences of a large majority of 
Second Paper 32% Portland people. 
2. RADIO NEWS 
Oregonian 65% ; * * * * * * 
Second Paper 26% 
3. MARKET NEWS - 
Oregonian 53% Food advertising to succeed 
Second Paper 387% must convince the grocer as 
4. AL NEW : 
aaa 3% ? well as the housewife. In The 
Second Paper 287% Oregonian you reach most of 
5. SPORT NEWS 
Oregonian 57% the grocers as well as the most 
pa gtimaaia important element of Port- 
6. EDITORIALS . 7 
Oregonian 38% land’s housewives. 
Second Paper 26% 


Che Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
The Preferred Newspaper of the Pacific Northwest 
Circulation over 106,000 daily, over 158,000 Sunday 


Nationally represented by VERREE ¢& CONKLIN, Inc.:285 Madison Ave., New York; Steger 
Building, Chicago; 321 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit; Monadnock Building, San Francisco 


THE PREFERRED NEWSPAPER OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
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This policy had worked wonders 
for the shrewd railroad king and 
it seemed reasonably certain to 
apply to the chewing gum busi- 
ness. On this reasoning Mr. Wrig- 
ley bought up $1,500,000 of adver- 
tising space at bargain-counter 
prices. He believed that if ever 
human beings needed the sooth- 
ing, steadying consolation of a 
good chew of gum it was when 
they were worried. 


The Product as a Premium 

Again he used his own product 
as the best premium he could offer 
dealers. They held their premium 
coupons for a short and painful 
interval of suspense and then sent 
them in with liberal orders. This 
panic-year plunge on advertising 
was a whirl-wind success and 
multiplied the volume of his busi- 
ness. Probably Mr. Wrigley’s con- 
victions respecting the basic prin- 
ciples of successful advertising 
will never be more happily ex- 
pressed than in Merle Crowell’s 
admirable article in the American 
Magazine of March, 1920, from 
which I quote: 

“Tell ’em quick, and tell ’em 
often. You must have a good prod- 
uct in the first place and some- 
thing that people want, for it’s 
easier to row down stream than 
up. Explain to folks plainly and 
sincerely what you have to sell, 
do it in as few words as possible— 
and keep everlastingly coming at 
them. 

“Advertising is pretty much like 
running a furnace. You’ve got to 
keep on shoveling coal. Once you 
stop stoking, the fire goes out. It’s 
strange that some people’s imagi- 
nation can’t compass this fact.” 

This consistent and daring ad- 
vertiser gets the supreme satis- 
faction of his life from the confi- 
dence which his product and his 
business methods have inspired 
on the part of the jobbers who 
distribute his vast output. The 
day on which I interviewed him 
his face was wreathed in smiles, 
despite the fact that he had spent 
hours in a dentist chair. Indicat- 
ing a stack of telegrams he re- 
marked: 

“There’s a vote of confidence 
that goes to the right spot with 
me. We decided to put out a new 
product, or rather a new form or 
variation of an established prod- 
uct. It seemed necessary to get an 
initial or test distribution without 
any preliminary advertising or 
even the distribution of a detailed 
description to dealers. Therefore 


we sent out a blind telegram to 
700 dealers asking them to order 
a certain quantity of a product 
which they knew nothing about— 
on faith in us. Already 85 per cent 
of those distributors have re- 
sponded with telegraphic orders. 
That just naturally gives me a 


big dividend of satisfaction. Can 
you blame me for feeling good 
about it? Proving that you have 
entrenched yourself to that ex- 
tent in the confidence of your 
customers is one of the biggest 
compensations that a business can 
give you.” 


Ad Reaches 1200 Newspapers 
in Three Days by ‘Telephoto 


OW telephotograph can be 

used in the rapid distribu- 
tion of advertising copy to appear 
in daily newspapers was well dem- 
onstrated in connection with the 
announcement of a price reduc- 
tion by Willys-Overland, Inc., 
Toledo. 

On March 28, the Willys-Over- 
land company decided on April 1 
as the date for a price reduction 
of $150 to become effective on all 
models of the Willys-Knight 
Standard Six, the price slash to 
be announced in newspaper ad- 
vertisements throughout the 
United States and Canada on the 
same day. 

With only three days in which 
to prepare copy, art work, plates, 
and get matrices into the hands 
of better than twelve hundred 
newspapers in time for Sunday 
editions scheduled to carry this 
announcement, a serious problem 
was presented, especially in con- 
nection with the newspapers on 
the Pacific Coast. To overcome 
the loss of time it would naturally 
take for the matrices to reach 
their destination, it was decided 
to resort to telephotograph. 

Final okayed proofs of the ad- 
vertisements were ready during 
the afternoon of March 29. The 
1,500-line size was rushed by spe- 
cial messenger to the Cleveland 
office of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, the 
nearest one to reach Toledo where 
equipment for telephotograph 
transmission was available. 

Late the same evening the ad- 
vertisement was transmitted in 
eight sections to Los Angeles. 
Arrangements had been made by 
telegraph to have an artist and 
engravers ready to handle the 
copy as quickly as it was received. 
With the three hours difference 
between Cleveland and Los 
Angeles, the advertisement was 
in the Pacific Coast city before 
midnight of the 28th. 


Handled with the aid of tele- 
photograph, the announcement 
broke on the same day through- 
out the country. This overcame 
the time element in shipping the 
matrices to the newspapers, which 
would have caused the announce- 
ments to appear from two to three 
days later on the West Coast 
than in other parts of the country. 

The preparation of the adver- 
tisement, together with its trans- 
mission by telephotograph and 
the handling at Los Angeles, was 
done by the Toledo and _ Los 
Angeles offices of the United 
States Advertising Corporation, 
advertising agents for Willys- 
Overland, Inc. 


Indiana Farmer’s Guide 
Changes Ownership 


HE Indiana Farmer’s Guide, 

which has been serving the 
farm homes of Indiana for more 
than 84 years, has passed into the 
hands of a new corporation, the 
Indiana Farmer’s Guide Publish- 
ing Company. The new organiza- 
tion was promoted by William G. 
Campbell, who will be the pub- 
lisher. Mr. Campbell has been 
general manager of the Guide 
during the past four years and 
before moving to Huntington, was 
executive secretary of the Agri- 
cultural Publishers Association. 

Tom L. Wheeler, who has been 
editor of the Guide for many years, 
will continue as editor-in-chief. He 
is well known throughout the 
country as secretary of the Amer- 
ican Agricultural Editor’s Asso- 
ciation. 

The publication was purchased 
several weeks ago from B. Kirk 
Rankin of Nashville, Tennessee. 
The Guide is now the only farm 
paper circulating in Indiana which 
is owned, operated and edited en- 
tirely by Indiana people. 


Ws 


Campaigns That Might Be Launched in 
Industrial Markets 


A picture of the market was 
disclosed by a close study of the 
303 establishments previously 
mentioned, as having lunch rooms, 
and the findings are shown in the 
table on page 763. 

From this partial cross-section 
of industry, it is clear that com- 
pany lunch rooms are not con- 
fined to any one class of business. 
Wherever large numbers of em- 
ployees are gathered together, the 
cafeteria and company restaurant 
find room for growth. The prob- 
lem of the Sanitary Paper Com- 
pany, therefore, hinges on select- 
ing and rating markets according 
to the potential yield of each in- 
dustry. In arriving at their con- 
clusions they may use a number 
of yardsticks such as primary 
horsepower, number of employees, 
annual production, etc. These 
and other basic figures can be ob- 
tained from the United States 
Department of Commerce, from 
business paper publishers, or from 
various business bureaus. 


Choosing the Markets 


Applied to this let us sound a 
note of warning. Final market 
ratings must naturally indicate the 
practical potential yield to the 
manufacturer, not merely the the- 
oretically potential. Such factors 
as special sales resistances, inac- 
cessibility of the market, adverse 
competitive situations, etc., usually 
change the entire complexion of 
theoretical ratings and often 
throw out markets otherwise at- 
tractive. These factors are mat- 
ters of judgment more than of 
figures, but it is not difficult to 
weigh and apply them intelligent- 
ly if the experience of the manu- 
facturer’s own organization and 
his studies plus the thinking of in- 
dustry specialists, is utilized to 
the full. 

From the partial survey out- 
lined in the table, the Sanitary 
Paper Company will probably 
launch their industrial drive in the 
automobile field, to machine shops, 
the rubber industry, stores, and 
certain other fields which we may 
assume were chosen after careful 
Study. 

When it came to determining 
types of buyers, it was found that 


(Continued from page 764) 


great responsibility was centered 
in the higher company executives. 
Smaller company cafeterias are 
usually under the direct operating 
charge of a manager or chef, and 
in the larger restaurants a stew- 
ard, but we have seen that the 
majority of company lunch rooms 
are run aS a company proposition. 
In consequence, the acting head 
reports direct to the company. 
This introduces a double buying 
power and we shall see later how 
it was handled, as in this case both 
buying influences must be con- 
sidered. 


Advertising Media and Copy 


J. O. Dahl, in the September 
17, 1927, issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, answers the question of a 
proper sales organization when he 
says: “Have one man in the or- 
ganization responsible for institu- 
tional sales.” Mr. Dahl is speak- 
ing here of food products, but the 
same policy applies to equipment. 
He also advises the training of 
specialty salesmen to sell institu- 
tions. Substitute the word “in- 
dustrial” for specialty and you 
have the type of selling organiza- 
tion built up by the Sanitary 
Paper Company; a high grade 
man in charge of industrial sales, 
working through a corps of spe- 
cialized industrial salesmen. 

The question of publication ad- 
vertising brings up the previously 
mentioned point of the two dis- 
tinct buying influences ; managers, 
chefs or stewards and the indus- 
trial company itself. The problem 
was solved in a very simple 
and logical manner by using two 
classes of business papers. To 
reach the companies, industrial 
publications were selected, edited 
specifically for the guidance of 
men in selected industries. This 
meant the use of certain vertical 
papers reaching specific industries 
and also a number of horizontal 
industrial publications of interest 
to many industries. To reach the 
active restaurant managers, chefs 
and stewards, a number of papers 
were selected which dealt with 
hotel management, food products; 
purchase, storage, preparation, 
sales and control. In this man- 
ner, each class of buying power 
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was appealed to in the paper most 
widely read and of the greatest 
interest. 

The buyer-interest keynote 
which this copy reflected was 
based on arguments for economy, 
ease of handling the service, clean- 
liness, reduction of labor, freedom 
from breakage and greater speed 
at the serving points. These 
points were all stressed and sub- 
stantiated by figures and attrac- 
tive illustrations. The nature of 
the product lent itself readily to 
a picture style of treatment, par- 
ticularly pictures which offered 
comparisons. Thus, in one piece 
of copy, a china plate was shown 
falling to the floor and breaking 
into a thousand pieces, the splin- 
ters forming little dollar signs. 
Contrasted to this was a picture 
of a paper plate, falling without. 
damage. 


A Convincing Test 


Other comparative illustrations 
attacked the question from the 
angle of the tremendous saving in 
dishwashing, the saving in weight 
of trays of food, the greater ease 
with which such trays might be 
carried, etc. In short, the adver- 
tising campaign was educational 
in that it stressed the advantages 
of paper over china. It told the 
reader how, by wrapping sand- 
wiches in different colored oiled 
paper, the problem of selecting 
any particular sandwich called for 
could be greatly simplified. To 
the company behind the lunch 
room it talked economy, reflected 
from numerous angles. To the 
active management it talked ease 
of service, reduction of labor and 
greater speed. 

Under special promotion, it was 
decided to adopt a unique plan to- 
ward prospects. In brief, the 
company decided to offer a spe- 
cial “three day free service” as a 
demonstration test. Salesmen 
were instructed to push this offer, 
and it was featured in the adver- 
tising as well. In operation, a 
survey was made of the require- 
ments necessary to replace china 
with paper service for three days. 
During the test, a representative 
of the Sanitary Paper Company 
was stationed in the lunch room to 
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watch the handling and offer sug- 
gestions. 

It is customary to think of 
units of machinery as affecting 
production, yet we have seen, 
through the studies made by the 
Sanitary Paper Company, that 
even a cup of coffee in a paper cup 
and a slice of pie on a paper plate 
can influence production and are 
therefore of interest to the indus- 
trial executive. The link may be 
traced as follows: “This is the 
plate that carried the food that 
nourished the man who ran the 
machine that speeded the work 
that made the profit.” Thus a 
class of products associated with 
general consumption, picnics, 
camps and auto lunch baskets, is 
found to have a use in industry 
and play a part, indirectly, in the 
general program of economic 
production. 


[AuTHor’s Note: The industrial cafe- 
teria as a market presents, in reality, a 
wheel within a wheel. Industry has found 
from experience that it pays to stoke its 
workers as well as its boilers. Regardless 
of the nature of the business, the company 
lunch room is a phase of activity whose 
management problems are very similar 
wherever encountered. The market offers 
an opportunity for the sale of a wide 
variety of products from food stuffs to 
electric ovens. That we have selected paper 
plates and spoons, together with a special 
non-resinous pulp cup, signifies merely that 
we have chosen this vehicle around which 
to build the story of a great industrial 
movement. From the facts brought out it 
will be possible for manufacturers of many 
other products to fit their own particular 
specialty into the picture. ] 


A.N.A. Discusses Media 
at Meeting 


HE dominant subject on the 

program of the Association 
of National Advertisers’ semi-an- 
nual meeting held at Cleveland, 
May 7, 8, and 9, was media, 
under which the following sub- 
jects were discussed: newspapers, 
outdoor advertising, magazines, 
radio, business papers, farm pa- 
pers, and window display. There 
was also a_ session on _  ad- 
vertising department methods and 
a number of special addresses 
such as “Making Market Areas 
Profit Areas,” by Paul T. Cher- 
ington, director of research of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company; 
“How to Win a Business Argu- 
ment,” with specific reference to 
seliing, by Professors Alvin C. 
Busse and Richard C. Bordon of 
the department of public speaking 
of New York University. 


Charter Granted Firm 


in Southwest 


CHARTER has been granted 
to Bunker Publications, Inc., 
of Fort Worth, Texas, the first 
corporation of its kind in the 
Southwest. The new corporation 
intends to practically cover the 
southwestern class journal field, 
and its plans for the immediate 
future provide for eleven period- 
icals, three of which are already 
being published. 

The incorporators are Chester 
R. Bunker, president; A. T. Mic- 
kle, vice president and general 
manager, and W. L. Moseley, sec- 
retary and treasurer, all of Fort 
Worth. Mr. Bunker is chief execu- 
tive of the Bunker Press, one of 
the largest printing and bookbind- 
ing plants in the Southwest. 

Publications already owned by 
the corporation are Bunker's 
Monthly, the Magazine of Texas; 
The Southwestern Banker, and 
Southwestern Architect. 

The staff of Bunker Publica- 
tions includes, besides the incor- 
porators, a number of well-known 
newspaper and magazine men. 
Peter Molyneaux, editor of Bunk- 
er’'s Monthly, was for nine years 
chief editorial writer for the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram. H. Law- 
son Hetherwick, editor of The 
Southwestern Banker, has held that 
position fourteen years. Other 
members of the staff are P. J. R. 
MacIntosh; Edmunds Travis; F. 
J. Stuart, business manager, for- 
merly with the New York Times; 
Steve A. Barker, and J. L. Jones, 
who was founder of the South- 
western Architect. 


A Dominion charter has been 
granted to Canadian Ohmer Lim- 
ited, and all products manufac- 
tured by Ohmer Fare Register 
Company of Dayton, Ohio, will 
be marketed in Canada. Head- 
quarters of the new company, to- 
gether with a complete display, 
sales offices and a service depart- 
ment, have been established at 
Montreal. Branch offices will be 
located in Toronto and Winnipeg 
at a later date. 


Four companies, with combined 
assets of $3,000,000, recently con- 
solidated. They are the O’Don- 
nell Shoe Company; Thompson 
Shoe Company; Foot, Shulse and 
Company, and the Gotzian Com- 
pany. 


World’s Largest Show 
Window Installed 


HE largest circular window 

in the world is part of the 
shop front of the new John Ward 
Shoe Store, Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. The front is in the 
style of a huge sun reflector with 
an observatory dome inside, both 
pieces finished in mirror tile for 
the purpose of double reflection. 
The huge glass-enclosed case 
under the dome is made from the 
largest piece of curved plate glass 
in the world. 

The base of the circular show 
window is raised and lowered by 
elevator. When lowered to the 
basement, one base can be rolled 
off and another rolled on and ele- 
vated and in this way the idle base 
can be dressed while the other is 
in place in the window. 

The Melville Shoe Corporation 
which operates the John Ward 
Shoe Shops, rents this location 
from King George V of England, 
the site being owned by the 
Oceanic Improvement Company, 
the holding company in America 
for the British Royal family. The 
Melville company operates 400 
shoe stores. The three chains are 
the Thom McAn stores, the Rival 
stores and the John Ward stores. 


James R. Quirk, owner and pub- 
lisher of Photoplay and the busi- 
ness publication Opportunity, has 
purchased Smart Set and McClure’s 
magazine from William Randolph 
Hearst. 


R. D. Boswell and G. C. Row- 
ley have opened a personal letter 
business in San Francisco, with 
five batteries of Autotypists. 
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CO An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


Tue station to station day rate for the longest tele- 
phone call you can make within the United States 
is now only $10.00. From San Francisco to New 
York is only $9.00. From St. Louis to Chicago is 
only $1.45. From Newark to Philadelphia is only 
60 cents. 

An average of 2,614,000 toll and long distance 
calls are now handled daily by the Bell System. 
The purchasing agent of a large western manu- 
facturer called his general storekeeper from New 
York, 2800 miles away. He secured information 
that enabled him to make a purchase saving his 
firm $250,000. 

The Cheyenne, Wyoming, manager of a 
farm machinery house made seven long 


distance calls to Nebraska and Colorado points. 
Within an hour’s time he sold 25 threshers for 
$50,000. 

A Missouri fruit company calls each of its dealers 
at regular intervals and gets their orders by Long 
Distance. 

The time and money saved by Long Distance is 
summed up by a Chicago lumberman. He says: 
“The toll to Milwaukee is 80cents. Average cost of 
making the trip, $10.00. Detroit toll is $1.80. A 
trip would cost $25.00 or more.”’ 

What long distance calls can you profitably 
make now? You will be surprised how little 
they will cost. .. . Calling by number 
takes less time. . Number, please? 


When a Salesman Is Timid About 
Answering Objections 


out of his sails. While the regu- 
lar salesman with whom I was 
calling stood by trembling lest we 
should lose this valuable account, 
the buyer came down to earth, 
and I had no trouble convincing 
him of the soundness of our posi- 
tion. The fact of the matter was 
that the claim was wholly un- 
founded, and he was running a 
bluff. 

Once again I would like to em- 
phasize the matter of the sales- 
man maintaining his self respect, 
exacting the same courtesy from 
the buyer that he accords him. I 
have no sympathy for the sales- 
man who will allow the buyer to 
browbeat him or treat him with 
discourtesy. The difficulty many 
salesmen have in cases of this 
kind is due to their timidity with 
reference to the buyer. Don’t be 
afraid of the buyer. Don’t hesi- 
tate to approach or meet him, and 
don’t hesitate to come back at his 
objections. But do this in a cour- 
teous manner. Remember that 
after all most buyers are human. 
Anyway, they can’t eat you, and 
they dare not murder you, and 
only in extreme cases will they 
throw you out. 


Diplomacy in Selling 


Of course, some buyers are like 
the Jewish theatrical manager 
who had advertised for a comedian. 
A young man called at his office 
the next morning bright and early, 
before the manager’s liver was in 
good working order. The young 
fellow was greeted with a scowl, 
and a “What you want?” “I 
came in reply to your advertise- 
ment for a comedian.” “Oh, you 
are a comicker, are you? Vell, 
make me laugh!” 

This fellow was evidently re- 
lated to the picture producer who 
had advertised for a college man 
as a scenario writer. To the first 
applicant who called he said, “You 
are a college man?” The fellow 
answered, “Yes.” “Show me your 
diploma.” The young man ex- 
plained that college men did not 
usually carry their diplomas 
around in their pockets. “Vell, 
say it a big vord!” 

In presenting your talk to a 
buyer you must be very careful 
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not to emphasize unduly the mat- 
ter of the cost or the quantity. 
For instance, floor covering is 
sold sixty yards to the roll, and an 
average order would be for ten 
rolls. If this were referred to as 
600 yards the amount would seem 
much larger, and would have a 
tendency to frighten the buyer. 
Again, there is the total amount 
of money involved in a purchase. 
A common practice among people 
selling vacuum cleaners is to re- 
fer to the cost as so much per 
month, rather than to name the 


total as $75. 


Boost Your Competitors 


Should you, in answering objec- 
tions, have occasion to refer to a 
competitor or his products, under 
no circumstances do so in a man- 
ner that savors of knocking. It 
is bad business and bad ethics. I 
believe it is quite as important 
that we deal fairly with our com- 
petitors as with our customers. 
If you have occasion to speak of 
a competitor or his products, 
speak well of him. Then point 
out wherein the policy of your 
company or the quality of your 
products is superior, and where 
they have the advantage. 

- We are now approaching the 
time when the sale should be 
closed and I hear you ask, as I 
have heard hundreds of others: 
“When is the psychological mo- 
ment to have the order signed?” 
If there is such a thing as a “psy- 
chological moment,” I should say 
that it was when you had pre- 
sented your proposition to the 
dealer in such a way that he clear- 
ly understands it, and is interested. 

This may occur before you have 
said all that you had in mind to 
say. As I have indicated so many 
times, it is a common practice on 
the part of salesmen to talk them- 
selves into an order, and then 
talk themselves out of it. On the 
other hand, however, I have seen 
salesmen who have endeavored to 
obtain the buyer’s signature to an 
order before they had given him 
a real reason, or amy reason why 
he should buy. 

Obviously a good merchant is 
not going to buy merchandise of 
which he knows nothing. I am 
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now talking of legitimate selling. 
High pressure salesmen and dyna- 
miters with fake propositions put 
them across not so much because 
the buyer understands the propo- 
sition, but because they have held 
out to him some “bait” which has 
a wonderful lure. 

It is generally a good policy to 
take the order book out of the 
sample case along with the sam- 
ples. The buyer can then see it, 
and it obviates the necessity of 
later reaching for the book, which 
in some cases might give the 
buyer the impression that you 
thought you had him landed. I 
seriously question the method of 
some salesmen in taking the or- 
der book in hand and beginning 
to write up the order before the 
sale is actually made. I have 
known a few salesmen who did 
this as a matter of forcing the 
sale along and with some success, 
but I have known more men to 
lose out by this practice than 
otherwise. The natural reaction 
of a buyer to a salesman taking 
out an order book before he is 
really sold, is this: “This fellow 
thinks he has me. Well, I will 
show him!” 


Accuracy in Order-Taking 


In writing up the order care 
should be exercised to get the 
name and address of the buyer 
correctly, and the same care should 
be used in writing up the various 
items in the order. Be sure that 
the order as written up corre- 
sponds in every detail with the 
understanding you have arrived 
at. It is a good plan to check this 
by reading the order aloud to the 
buyer. In doing this, stress the 
unimportant points such as the 
name and address, mode of ship- 
ment, time of delivery, price and 
terms. Do not stress the items, 
or the quantities purchased, be- 
cause if too much emphasis is 
placed on these points the buyer 
may become frightened lest he has 
ordered too much, and back out 
of the whole proposition. 

After the order has been writ- 
ten up and gone over as I have 
suggested then, without batting 
an eye, hand over to the buyer the 
order book and pencil, indicating 
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Taking Any 
English Paper 
GET THE NEWS! 


For more than 55 years this proportion or practically this 
proportion of Detroit’s home makers have read this news- 
paper. Is it any wonder then, that advertisers seeking both 
prestige and sales volume should turn to the one newspaper 
that blankets America’s fourth city so thoroughly that it, 
alone, will adequately sell their products to the community? 


The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 
Member of 100,000 Group of American Newspapers 
New York Office Chicago Office 
J. A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42d St. J. E. LUTZ, 6 N. Michigan 
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where to sign his name, and stat- 
ing at the same time that you will 
leave him a copy of the order. 

Once in a long while you will 
run into a buyer who refuses to 
sign, but in most cases where this 
happens, a moment’s discussion 
will bring him around, and he will 
attach his signature. If he posi- 
tively refuses, I would then write 
on the face of the order, in the 
space provided for the signature, 
“Never signs orders,” or “Refuses 
to sign orders.” This I would 
print in large letters, and I would 
then hand him a copy of the order. 

When the order has been writ- 
ten up, signed, and a copy given 
the buyer, then, in the case of new 
accounts, inquiries should be 
made for credit information. Prop- 
erly handled, this is a simple 
matter; but if it is improperly 
handled an embarrassing situation 
may develop. The best plan is to 
come right out and say something 
‘like this: “Now, Mr. Jones, since 
you have not previously bought 
from our house, it will be neces- 
sary for me to give our credit 
department ‘some information re- 
‘garding you.” 

You should have no difficulty 
in obtaining the names of two or 
three concerns with whom he is 
trading. In many cases it will not 
be necessary for you to ask him 
for this information. Often the 
lines or brands of merchandise on 
his shelves will indicate their 
source, and you can make a note 
of these, saying nothing to the 
buyer about the matter. 


Omit Verbal Promises 


Every promise made the buyer 
should be written plainly on the 
face of the order. A great many 
salesmen get into trouble, create 
enemies, and lose business for 
their companies because of care- 
lessness in this regard. For 
instance, the salesman might 
promise a dealer that the goods 
would be delivered by a certain 
time. Not appearing on the order, 
the company knows nothing of 
the promise, and there is trouble 
and dissatisfaction. 

After the sale is completed and 
the order is secured, do not sit 
around and talk, but get out as 
quickly as possible. I once sat 
around after landing an order, and 
suddenly ten feet of stove pipe fell 
down, covering the store room 
and the merchandise with soot. 
The dealer was so angry he can- 
celed the order on me. Get the 
order, and get out! 


If the merchant does not buy, © 


don’t be peeved, but express at 
once your regret, and the hope 
that you will have better luck 
next time. Always leave the mat- 
ter so that you will be able to go 
back. If the buyer states posi- 
tively that he cannot see your 
goods at that time, you should 
counter with something like this: 
“Well, I see you are loaded just 
now, Mr. Brown, and we will let 
the matter go over until I get 
around again in the course of thir- 
ty or sixty days. I hope that next 
time you will be in a position to 
give me favorable consideration, 
for I am sure that this would 
prove a very valuable proposition 
for you.” In leaving under such 
circumstances, thank him cordial- 
ly for the courtesy extended you 
and the time given you, express- 
ing the hope that you may have 
the opportunity of reciprocating 
some time. 


Retailers’ Problems and 
the I.A.A. Convention 


HAT no person in the entire 

chain of distribution has 
greater need for a more compre- 
hensive knowledge of the part 
advertising plays today in distri- 
bution than the retailer who sells 
direct to the consumer, no matter 
what retailing line he is engaged 
in, was brought out by S. E. Sang- 
ster in a recent bulletin issued by 
the International Advertising 
Association. 

“No retailer who plans to con- 
tinue to do business and success- 
fully meet present-day conditions, 
should neglect to avail himself of 
such opportunities as are offered 
by better merchandising confer- 
ences and expositions,” Mr. Sang- 
ster continues. “In the coming 
I. A. A.’s 24th annual convention, 
July 8 to 12 at Detroit, together 
with the great International Ad- 
vertising Exposition, which is a 
part of it, retailers will find an 
outstanding opportunity to gain 
a real and soundly practical 
knowledge of modern organized 
advertising. Every conceivable 
type of media, every method and 
every phase of advertising prepa- 
ration, will be presented in the 
picture. 

“The retailer, whether his store 
be in a great city, in a town or in 
a smaller community, finds today 
a situation that must be faced and 
faced intelligently if he wishes to 
keep step in the parade. Nor is it 


a stable condition. It is rather a 
constantly changing series of con- 
ditions, which must be met with 
modern methods and among these, 
as one of the major factors, is the 
intelligent use of advertising to 
reach the consumer public. 

“Mass production has far out- 
stripped consumption. In the re- 
tail field there have developed 
many conditions that two decades 
ago were never dreamed of. The 
buying public today calls for the 
application of modern methods to 
successfully sell them. Styles and 
demand in many lines of retailing 
continually change overnight. 
Competition, transportation, the 
automobile, the radio, motion pic- 
tures and a hundred other factors 
have crept into the modern retail- 
ing of goods.” 

The program of the retail de- 
partmental division, which will be 
held the afternoons of July 9, 10, 
and 11, will be the strongest retail 
departmental the I. A. A. has ever 
held, the report states. 


United Cigar to Invade 
Drug Field 


FFICIALS of the United 

Cigar Stores have announced 

the formation of a chain of drug 

stores which, it is claimed, will 

rival in size and distribution their 
chain of cigar stores. 

The first stores will be open 
soon, a nucleus being formed in 
New York city from some of the 
best of the present Happiness 
candy and confectionery stores 
which will be converted into drug 
stores. 

Happiness Candy Stores, Inc., 
will be maintained as a separate 
company and will continue to 
expand. 

The new company will be capi- 
talized at between $25,000,000 and 
$50,000,000 it is announced. Stock 
will be offered to the public in a 
short time. 


The Quaker Hosiery Company, 
Philadelphia, has appointed 
Evans, Kip & Hackett, Inc., New 
York City, as its advertising and 
merchandising counsellors. Trade 
papers only will be used at this 
time. 


W. E. Shuit, Inc., Passaic, New 
Jersey, have appointed the Quin- 


lan Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising. 
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A Sluggish Market 


Tests have shown that a letter on quality paper gets as high as twenty per cent more 
returns than the same letter on cheap paper. 


Quality paper need not be expensive. 


servative business men! 


is nothing more than a group of individ- 
uals who do not respond. Their sluggish- 
ness is often due to improper stimulation. 


For example SUCCESS BOND. A rich, 
attractive cockle finish and strong, raggy texture give it the “body” and “feel” common 
to all high grade papers. Its friendly dignity results in greater “pulling power” for any 
message. Yet its cost is moderate enough to make it a reigning favorite with con- 


Printers admire its sterling uniformity. 


ing qualities. 


They like its easy printing and lithograph- 


Put new “pep” into sluggish markets with SUCCESS. 


Use envelopes to match your stationery 


DISTRIBUTORS 


BALTIMORE, MD.Q..ccccscccccssscscsssssneen.Se Francis Hock & Co. 
BOISE, IDAHO Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
BOSTON, MASS Stone & Andrew Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL Marquette Paper Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
DES MOINES, IOWA Seaman Paper Co. 
DETROIT, MICH Detroit Paper Co. 


FRESNO, CALIF Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
HOUSTON, TEXAS... E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
JACKSON, TENN Martins-Currie Paper Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.................... Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. ...c:ccccccccsscssse Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


LOUISVILLE, KY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS 


Miller Paper Co., Ine. 
The E. A. Bouer Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN Seaman Paper Co. 
NEWARK, N. vuwentd, P, Andrews Paper Co. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN... scctapiaaniee Stone & Andrew Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. .E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
NEW YORK CITY... 
NEW YORK CITY................. a We Pohlman Paper Co., Ine. 


OAKLAND, CALIF... .Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
OMAHA, NEBR.................. -Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, A Atlantic Paper Co. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
PITTSBURGH, PA Seyler Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Stone & Andrew Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


SACRAMENTO, CALIP.....0W.. 
ST. PAUL, MINN Seaman Paper Co. 
SALEM, ORE Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF 0.ccccecccccseccosssssssnsee Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SAN JOSE, CALIF... _Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIF... .Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SANTA ROSA, CALIF... Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS... .Stone & Andrew Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO Springfield Paper Co. 
TACOMA, WASH... Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
TAMPA, FLA E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA o...cccccossscossssessne H. A. Whiteman & Co. 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of 


Op Councit TREE Bonp 
Success Bonp 
CuIEFTAIN Bonp 
NEENAH Bonp 


‘Neenah, Wisconsin 


Check the (VF Names 


Wispom Bonp 
GLacIER Bonp 
STONEWALL Linen LEDGER 
RESOLUTE LEDGER 
PrestiGE LEDGER 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 


~= 


Q 


Success Bond 


Cais” 


Some Simple Rules for Getting Started 


in different markets and it will be 
found in most instances better to 
adapt your product to the chan- 
nels available and the prevailing 
customs, rather than attempt to 
require the market to conform to 
your ideas and practices or to 
those in vogue in other countries. 
In many markets you will have 
for your consideration large, well 
established firms who import only 
for their own account and will 
demand excessive rights to a large 
territory. 

You will also find available in 
most markets large importing 
firms or manufacturers’ agents 
who will import your products for 
their own account and distribute 
them to various wholesale selling 
organizations. Too much care can 
not be exercised in the selection of 
your representative in a foreign 
market and the amount of terri- 
tory given. 


Tips on Foreign Advertising 


Shipping Facilities and Interior 
Transportation: In this day and 
age, prompt, adequate and efficient 
shipping facilities are available to 
the American exporter to every 
worthwhile market. Investigation 
should be made to determine the 
best and quickest method of trans- 
portation to the market under 
consideration. Your interest should 
not stop when you have deter- 
mined that you can properly de- 
liver your goods to the port of 
entry. In many countries inland 
transportation is by small boat up 
rivers, navigable only a portion of 
the year, or by burro pack trains 
over difficult mountain ranges. 
Roads and trucking facilities are 
also becoming more and more a 
considerable factor. If your prod- 
uct is heavy or bulky these 
questions must all be carefully 
considered, 

Marking and Packing Require- 
ments: The marking and packing 
requirements of the market should 
be investigated as in many coun- 
tries this regulation is very rigid 
and may require special prepara- 
tion of your container or special 
printing of your wrapper or labels. 
Violation of these requirements 
often result in fines or high duties, 
or in the case of difficult interior 


in Exporting 
(Continued from page 772) 


transportation, a serious delay or 
the repacking of an entire ship- 
ment. 

Customs Regulations and Decla- 
rations and Duties: Customs regu- 
lations, declarations and duties 
should be studied with a view of 
so preparing your product that it 
will take the lowest duty. Cus- 
toms declarations should be made 
accordingly. A study of this regu- 
lation will enable you to deter- 
mine the approximate landed cost 
of your product and probable sell- 
ing price. 

Trade-Marks and Patents: Con- 
sideration should be given the 
question of trade-marks and pat- 
ents, particularly so if you are 
investigating a country given to 
manufacturing. If, in such a coun- 
try, trade marks and patents are 
not or cannot be protected, it will 
be found difficult to interest de- 
sirable distributors as they will 
fear that when they have built up 
a distribution on your product it 
will be copied by a local manu- 
facturer. 

Price Control: Price control is 
desirable in any market and can 
usually be maintained if your orig- 
inal arrangements are made to 
cover it. Some markets are par- 
ticularly given to price cutting 
which destroys profit and eventu- 
ally loses the interest of your dis- 
tributor. Care should be taken to 
determine this condition when 
entering a new market. 

Advertising: The subject of ad- 
vertising should be thoroughly 
investigated in any market, for 
sooner or later it is bound to come 


up. 
Where to Seek Aid 


The manufacturer should deter- 
mine the value of his trade-paper 
advertising, also whether or not 
local dealers or distributors are 
accustomed to carry local adver- 
tisements, at their own or the 
manufacturer’s expense. Whether 
or not catalogs and literature must 
be furnished in a language other 
than English and whether or not 
there is an excessive duty on 
printed and advertising matter. 

Trade-paper advertising is not 
only essential but it is helpful in 
many ways. Asanexample: A few 
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years ago we selected a trade 
paper that has proved of the great- 
est assistance to us. Associated 
with it is a service which is al- 
most daily a revelation to us. The 
publisher is well-known through- 
out the export markets of the 
world and his letters of introduc- 
tion for our travelers have been 
invaluable. 

In considering the sources of 
information to which you can refer 
in conducting your market analy- 
sis, the following stand out in their 
respective fields and will yield you 
valuable information, suggestions 
and assistance: Under Export 
Trade Associations you have, the 
National Foreign Trade Council, 
with its vast services and valuable 
yearly conventions, where your 
individual problems can be sub- 
mitted to authorities on export 
practices. You will find the Amer- 
ican Chamber of Commerce lo- 
cated in many foreign countries 
such as England, France, Ger- 
many, Sweden, Spain, Russia, 
Turkey and other countries in a 
position to be exceedingly helpful. 


Let the Government Help 


Membership in such associations 
as the International Chamber of 
Commerce, American Manufac- 
turers Export Association, and 
local export managers clubs will 
give you contacts and information 
that will be found very useful. 
Export credit associations and in- 
ternational banking houses will 
give you credit and trade informa- 
tion that is very necessary in the 
handling of export trade. 

Export trade papers of today 
are establishing themselves in a 
service not to be derived from any 
other source and invaluable to the 
exporter who would grow and 
keep abreast of the times. 

The use of the exporters ency- 


. clopedias and various atlases will 


solve many of the every day in- 
tricacies of exporting. 

A proper contact with other 
manufacturers engaged in export, 
manufacturers’ agents, export 
brokers and forwarding agents, 
with their long and varied expert- 
ence, will often give the answer to 
a most troublesome problem. 

(Continued on page 824) 
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Maps are always at eye- 
level permitting close 
inspection without 
stooping or stretching. 
Any standard make of 
maps, large or small, in 
any quantity, furnished 
already mounted on the 
wings of equipment. 


Why Sales Managers Prefer 
‘“Multiplex’’ Map Systems 


HE Multiplex 
method of filing 
or keeping maps 


offers numerous advan- 
tages to sales managers 
who must keep in con- 
stant touch with what is 
going on in the field. 

With this map equipment the 
sales executive can instantly refer 
to any map by merely turning the 
easy-Swinging wings to the de- 
sired place. Maps can be placed 


at eye-level over the desk or in 
any convenient location. Different 
types of racks for the wings make 
possible practically any kind of an 
installation. 


Also, due to their 
extremely 
light weight, 
wings can be 
H easily lifted 
from the rack 
formoreclose 
inspection at 
the desk. 


Ease of Reference and Convenience of 
Maps Highly Important to Busy 


Sales Executives 


Maps Furnished with Fixtures 


HE wings come with or with- 
out maps already mounted. 


Any standard make of map can be 
furnished. Where 


present needs are; 
limited, just a 
few maps can be 
purchased and 
the number add- 
ed to from time 
to time as ex- 
panding condi- 


tions require. 
Maps are given a protective coat- 
ing which permits the removal 
with a damp cloth of any ink, 
crayon or water-colors used in 


zoning or otherwise 
marking the maps. 


Ideal for Map Tacks 


ING fillers are a 

special thumb-tack- 

ing board, which permits 

repeated use of map tacks. Sep- 

arators on wings prevent map 

surfaces from coming in contact 
with each other. 


Catalog on Request 


ULTIPLEX Sales Map Sys- 

tems are reasonably priced 

and made in a variety of styles to 

meet every requirement. The cou- 

pon makes it easy to secure com- 

plete information. Clip it now 
and mail. 


MULTIPLEX DISPLAY 
FIXTURE COMPANY 


925-935 North Tenth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me without obli- 


Multiplex Display Fixture Co. 
General Offices: St. Louis 


BRANCHES: 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA DETROIT CLEVELAND CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Multiplex Map Systems. 


Name 
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Fifty Questions for Sales 


11. Is the industry’s export 
business increasing or decreasing 
in relation to foreign competition ? 

12. How much of the American 
market do my dealers cover? 
(Beware of this question. One 
general sales manager answered 
80 per cent, meaning that in 80 
per cent of the market he had 
dealers. Then his own sales man- 
agers were asked how much of 
their territory on an average did 
their dealers fail to cover. The 
reply was 25 per cent. Since 25 
per cent of 80 per cent is 20 per 
cent, these answers proved that 
the concern’s actual coverage was 
60 per cent of the market, instead 
of 80 per cent. Yet sales and ad- 
vertising plans had always been 
based on the assumption that 
dealers covered 80 per cent of the 
market.) 


The “Low-Down” on Competitors 


13. Is our quota for this year 
based on guesses and hopes or on 
a careful study of the whole mar- 
ket and of every section of the 
market, and of competitive condi- 
tions? 

14. Is our opinion of the ab- 
sorptive power of a dealer based 
on his sales ability and location 
without reference to his financial 
ability ? 

15. How good is our knowledge 
of the financial power of our deal- 
ers, wholesalers or distributors? 

16. How well do we know our 
competitors’ dealers and what ad- 
vantages are we deriving from 
that knowledge? (Some concerns 
make it a point to concentrate 
special effort on territories where 
competition is weakest by reason 
of weak dealers or distributors.) 

17. Do we know the real reason 
why competitors outsell us in cer- 
tain territories? 

18. In what points do compe- 
titive sales organizations outclass 
ours? 

19. Have we a proper system 
for rating our salesmen and in 
assisting them in improving their 
ratings? 

20. What information do we 
have as to the best salesmen of 
competitors and why they are the 
best? 

21. Is our advertising covering 
our market in correct relation to 
the potential value of each sec- 
tion? 


(Continued from page 753) 


22. How much of our advertis- 
ing circulates where we have no 
coverage? 

23. What are we doing to stop 
this waste, either by better dis- 
tribution of advertising circula- 
tion or by developing dealer 
coverage of open territory? 

24. In how many points where 
competition has dealer coverage 
are we open? 

25. What definite, efficient plan 
are we operating to cover these 
points? 

26. How does our selling ex- 
pense per unit compare with com- 
petition? 

27. What progress is_ being 
made to bring down selling costs 
in our high cost zones? 

28. Have we any new ideas or 
plans for besting competition in 
the next six months? 

29. If not, is competition also 
standing still? 

30. Have we considered all the 
moves that competition could 
make regarding products, prices, 
terms, and service, and what our 
answer would be in the event of 
competition changing policies? 

31. How many reports do we 
require from salesmen? 

32. Which reports could we do 
without? 


Conserving Working Time 


33. To what actual uses are the 
present reports from salesmen 
put? 

34. How much time does our 
average salesman spend in actual 
contact with the trade? 

35. What can be done to in- 
crease this? 

36. How much of this contact 
time is devoted to work other 
than obtaining orders? 

37. Can this non-productive 
time be reduced? 

38. How many employees of 
the sales department are non-pro- 
ducers, what is the reason for 
each, and how can they be given 
more productive work or ability? 

39. What work am I doing that 
could be done by a cheaper em- 
ployee? 

40. What work are members of 
our field force doing that could be 
done in the home office? 

41. What proportion of the 
field men’s time is devoted to de- 
velopment of dealers and closing 
of open points? 
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Managers 


42. What can we do from the 
home office to increase the effi- 
ciency of this part of their work? 

43. Do we plan the work of our 
salesmen or do we permit them 
to follow their own judgment or 
inclinations? 

44. What salesmen have the 
best judgment and operate most 
efficiently and what steps are we 
taking to give other salesmen the 
benefit of their experience? 

45. What results are we get- 
ting from our house organ? 

46. How could this be im- 
proved? 


How to Use the Questions 


47. What results are we get- 
ting from direct mail and business 
paper advertising? Are our sales- 
men cashing in on our efforts in 
this direction? 

48. How does our rate of prog- 
ress in obtaining new outlets com- 
pare with last year and with cur- 
rent competition? 

49. What is the average annual 
increase in our market and how 
much greater is our percentage of 
this annual increase in dealer cov- 
erage? 

50. What definite plans have 
we for preparing new salesmen to 
take the places of older men or 
men who leave our employ? 

I have known sales managers 
who sent these or similar ques- 
tions to all district and zone sales 
managers each month, with the 
request that they add other ques- 
tions of their own and answer 
them each month. Some sales 
managers use these questions as a 
basis for building programs for 
sales meetings, using the answers 
to the questions as suggestions 
for possible action at some time 
in the future. 

This system of probing for weak 
spots has saved many a sales 
manager the “pride that goeth be- 
fore a fall” and is almost a sure 
check against deterioration and 
dry rot in a sales organization of 
any kind. 


The United States Electric 
Manufacturing Corporation, New 
York City, has appointed the New 
York office of the L. H. Waldron 
agency to direct its advertising. 
Trade papers, newspapers, and di- 
rect mail will be used. 
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Is It Received at the Right Time ? 
Advertising—Like Golf—Demands Good Timing 


NEARLY all mailings reach three classes 


—those ready to buy 
—those who soon will be 
—those who never will 


Mr. and Mrs. may be deaf to the most seductive 
appeals of the radio manufacturer. ‘Then over- 
night they hear a concert at the Parkinson’s and 
no longer can be happy without a set. 


—Or, their old family bus may have seemed 
adequate for another year. But they happened 
to take a ride in the Jones’ new eight and the 
performance that the 1928 model gave engen- 
dered a deep dissatisfaction with their own car. 


Every advertiser who uses mailings to sell goods 
knows the following is true: a letter is sent 
out to a list of names and pulls a certain per 
cent of replies. After an interval, the same 
letter can be sent to the same list and still pro- 
duce a good volume of orders. 


Blotters should be included in mailings because 
blotters (after letters have gone to the files) 


are on the desk when advertisements are to be 
answered or letters written. 


The best paper stock of high absorbency should 
be insisted upon. We cannot say that we make 
the only good blottings manufactured, but we 
do say that under the Standard Brand you will 
never find any poor blottings. 


In the jobbing centers of the United States, 
Canada and the United Kingdom there are 
wholesalers who carry adequate stocks as to 
grades, colors and finishes. Standard Paper 
Manufacturing Company, Richmond, Va. 


‘candard 
Blottin 
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Contest Prizes Which Sales- 
men Will Fight to Win 


Send for this Prize Catalog and booklet contain- 
ing basic ideas which scores of concerns 
are using successfully 


ROM Our experience with many sales mana- 
F gers in planning and operating sales con- 
tests, we have outlined a method which has 
proven highly successful, and which can be 
adapted to almost any PrizeContest situation. 


The catalog makes it possible for you to 
offer hundreds of prizes without any invest- 
ment in stock or carrying charges. Salesman 
can choose the prizes which they or their 
families particularly desire, and we make 
shipment on your order to them. You are 
invoiced only after the prizes have been 
earned and the new business is in your hands. 


We have even prepared a catalog ready 
for your imprint. A request will bring you 
complete information. 


MARSHALL FIELD & 
COMPANY, Wholesale 


CHICAGO 


Manufacturers » Converters + Importers 


1 Memo: Please write the Sales Contest Department, 

Hand This MEMO | MarsHate Frecp & Company, Wholesale, 219 W. 
1 Adams St., Chicago, for Premium Catalog and book- 

to Your Secretary | let outlining Prize contest Plans used by other com- 

| panies. Remind me to outline our plan to them. 
I 


Macfadden Adopts 


5-Day Week 


FFECTIVE April 21, the 

Macfadden Publications, Inc., 
publishers of True Story maga- 
zine, New York City, put the 5- 
day week plan into action at its 
general offices. This plan will re- 
lease some 500 employees for the 
enjoyment of a full Saturday-Sun- 
day holiday week end. It is ex- 
pected by the company that this 
extra time for recreative activities 
will be reflected in greatly in- 
creased business efficiency over 
the entire year. 

Henry Ford writes, in connec- 
tion with the 5-day week plan: “Tf 
we should come to a 5-day week 
in this country, the result would 
be beneficial to industry and com- 
merce. In the first place, the peo- 
ple who enjoyed a 5-day week 
would consume more goods. Leis- 
ure time is a period of consump- 
tion and of the use of the various 
utilities which are not employed 
when the community is at work. 


A Few Advantages 


“People who have more leisure 
must have more clothes. They 
must have a greater variety of 
food. They must have more trans- 
portation facilities. They natural- 
ly must have more service of 
various kinds,” 

According to Macfadden Pub- 
lications, union leaders announce 
that the expiration of most of the 
present wage agreements among 
the Chicago building trades in the 
Spring of 1929 is certain to see a 
concerted demand for the 5-day 
week. 

The Macfadden 5-day plan will 
runcontinuously through 6 months 
up to and including October 31, 
1928. Should the policy meet 
with its expected success, the gen- 
eral adoption of the plan through- 
out the year will find this organ- 
ization among the first to help 
usher in this new era in the prog- 
ress of mankind, they report. 


Gibbons Opens New 


York Office 
J J. GIBBONS, Ltd. Canadian 


advertising agency, has opened 
a branch office in the Graybar 
Building, New York. Thomas L. 
Briggs, formerly in charge of ad- 
vertising for the Remington Arms 
Company is in charge of the 
office. 
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Do Your Salesmen Sell... 


CTTI -“Wethod 
Less Fuel 
wo 


T ake my 


8 ito 


More Power 


This Way 


OT «+ 


Like This? 


E’S a great talker, 

but —“seeing is be- 
_ lieving.” That’s the atti- 
tude of Mr. Present-day 
Buyer. That’s why so many 
manufacturers are using 
motion pictures in selling. 
“Don’t depend only on tell- 
ing them —sell them with movies.” 
That’s the formula for victory on to- 
day’s battlefield of sales. 


Think of the advantage of demon- 
strating your product, its uses and its 
features in brilliant, living motion 
pictures. Imagine being able to move 
your factory to your prospect’s desk 
and set it going there — illustrating 
your factory processes — dramatizing 
your production methods — showing 
graphically just how your product is 
made — just why it excels. 


The new DeVry 16mm motion picture 
projector is designed especially for 
salesmen. Words, at best, are hard to 
visualize. Movies tell a vivid, clear-cut 


WJ 
| THE DeVRY CORPORATION 


(The New DeVry Projector 


oe ee i ie ae 


<4? 
a 


Dept. 5-MT, 1111 Center St., Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me free information: 


(jFilming a motion picture sales story 


WS orci: ooh a Scan olor tas : jee: 


Send the coupon today for free literature on 
the DeVry and complete information on the _ 
filming and production of sales photoplays | 

qd 


story that reaches your 
prospect by the most direct 
path—a story that con- 
veys definite, accurate im- 
pressions of your product 
in a new and interesting 
way. A story that actually 
breaks down resistance and 
makes selling easy. 


Carrying case and all, the new DeVry 
weighs no more and is little larger 
than the average brief case. It is silent, 
dependable, and unusually easy to 
operate. The movies it shows are sharp, 
brilliant, flickerless — as good in every 
way as those you see in the theatre. 
It sells for the amazing low price of 
$95.00. 


Hollywood’s 


For concerns who wish to film 
their own sales dramas, _ the 
DeVry movie camera is_ ideal. 
Price $150.00. Send for free book 


Nn 


(JThe DeVry Movie Camera 


Humor in Industrial 
Advertising 
(Continued from page 760) 


That this campaign was being 
read with unusual interest was 
proved by the great number of 
letters received praising it. To 
supply the repeated requests for 
copies of the advertisements, the 
Chase company printed a series of 
booklets, each containing about 
twenty-eightadvertisements. With 
the campaign now running three 
years, the acceptance is still so 
active that these booklets are be- 
ing regularly made up for distribu- 
tion to the company’s mailing list 
as well as in answer to requests. 


Extending Humorous Copy 


Because of the success of this 
style of copy in trade paper ad- 
vertising, it was assumed that it 
would be as effective in certain 
forms of printed salesmanship, 
which proved true. In opening 
new warehouses in different cities, 
the Chase company used a series 
of government penny post cards 
enlivened by cartoons. 

The copy was short and to the 
point. One card at a time told of 
some feature of the warehouse 
service that would help the pros- 
pective user. Many cards could be 
sent at a comparatively slight 
cost. In addition, a few larger and 
more imposing mail pieces were 
used but they too had the light 
touch. 

As the Chase company’s distri- 
bution grew, the time came when 
national advertising in general 
circulation media was in order. 
This time the company wanted to 
feature brass pipe for plumbing 
in the home. An educational cam- 
paign was needed. The situation 
was examined and copy in the 
possible media was studied. A lot 
of it fell into the two extremes, 
either too dull or too boastful, 
with more of it on the boastful 
side. As in the case of the trade 


. paper campaign, it was necessary 


to decide upon a copy style that 
would shun these extremes and 
vet lift the advertising out of 
competition. Humor had proved 
highly effective in the trade paper 
campaign, so why not apply it 
again? 

Judging by the campaign that 
the Chase company is now run- 
ning, it has been successfully used 
in this media also. Each adver- 
tisement discusses with the reader 
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some embarrassing moment in the 
lives of the Wallop family, the 
protagonists of this series of hu- 
morous advertisements, when the 
plumbing has fallen down on the 
job. Each brings a wholesome 
smile that implies an afterthought. 
Humor as a selling force can 
be applied to other products. But 
perhaps more than any other ad- 
vertising appeal, to be successful 
it must be well handled. If well 
handled it is one of the most com- 
pelling of advertising forces, as 
the experience of the Chase com- 
pany will show. Poorly handled, 
it is just as compelling, only in 
the other direction, that of forcing 
the advertiser right off the adver- 
tising map. Seldom will humor 
leave the reader unresponsive. 


Comedy True to Life 


What is humor? Like electricity 
no one seems to be sure of what it 
is but only sure of what it does. 
Something that happened to Queen 
Victoria may shed light on this 
point. When the Queen read “Alice 
in Wonderland,” she thought it 
the funniest book ever, the story 
goes. So pleased was she that she 
wrote the author, Lewis Carroll, 
thanking him for the pleasure his 
tale had given her and asking him 
to be sure and send her his next 
book. This was done. It was a 
treatise on mathematics. For 
Charles Lutwidge Dodgson was a 
professor. 

And paradoxically enough hu- 
mor is mathematical in its logical 
basis, according to the philoso- 
phers. Professor Harry A. Over- 
street, of the College of the City 
of New York, says: “A sense of 
humor is a sense of proportion. 
Humor in the treatment of a sub- 
ject is but a treatment based upon 
a sane, proportionate estimate of 
that subject’s importance in the 
scheme of life.” 

That last sentence explains the 
success of the Chase company’s 
humorous copy. There is nothing 
of gross exaggeration, nothing of 
the comic strip slapstick. 

Those who would venture into 
humorous copy in order to put 
new life into their advertising 
campaign, should take a good look 
around at life. They should not 
use gross exaggeration or attack, 
which are too comic-strip slap- 
stick and which get their laughs 
too far down in the stomach. An- 
other’s bitter misfortune ceases to 
be funny. Copy and cartoons to 
succeed must be wholesome and 
true to life. 


Points 


that 
Dominate 


in Distribution 


2 Hr are the Strongest 
#} Trade Builders 


The warehouses represented serve live 
territories. You cannot afford to pass 
up any of these important centers 


Any commodity can be handled with accurateness and 
dispatch plus saving in freight, excessive investment, 
maintenance of an organization, and many other items 


BAILEY WAREHOUSES PHILADELPHIA 
GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WHSE. CO DETROIT 
GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WHSE. CO TOLEDO 
HOUSTON CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CO. HOUSTON 
INDEPENDENT WAREHOUSES, INC NEW YORK 
INTERSTATE FORWARDING CO. DALLAS 
KENNICOTT-PATTERSON WHSE. CORP. DENVER 
LANEY & DELCHER STORAGE CO... JACKSON VILLE 
MERCHANTS TRANSFER & STGE. CO... DES MOINES 
METROPOLITAN WAREHOUSE CO... LOS ANGELES 
OVERLAND FREIGHT TRANSFER CO........... SAN FRANCISCO 
SECURITY WAREHOUSE COMPANY... MINNEAPOLIS 


If you are not using merchandise warehouses at any 
of these points permit us to make a survey of your 
particular problem through our offices at CHICAGO, 
NEW YORK or KANSAS CITY and place before 


you a method of National Distribution at the lowest cost 


CROOKS TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
225 BROADWAY 
Transportation Building 
We will gladly assist you in your warehouse problems anywhere 
LIBERAL ADVANCES MADE ON STAPLE COMMODITIES 
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Mr. President, 


A few questions please: 


Do you need a man whose marketing knowledge, sales 
experience and executive ability permit of a broader 
span of responsibility than is usually assumed by a 
sales manager? 


Are you faced now with a serious problem of further 
increasing your sales or decreasing your selling 
expense? 


Do you need a sales executive who knows how to 
analyze a market; plan and execute a merchandising 
program; supervise direct-mail advertising and tie 
sales promotion effort into the work of the field sales 
staff; who can coordinate sales with production and 
finance— 


Meet Competition— Produce Results 
Earn a Profit? 


* *K * 


For the past nine years I have been engaged in na- 
tional sales organization and promotion work super- 
vising a field staff of more than 150 salaried managers 
and commissioned salesmen. During this period I 
have taken an active part in every phase of business 
from personal selling to budgeting the finances. 


By reason of the satisfactory results obtained I believe 
myself to be a competent sales executive possessing 
some qualities contributory to success in any highly 
competitive line. Probably the measure of my poten- 
tial value to an organization might well be taken by 
its need for a man of demonstrated ability to success- 
fully plan, organize, direct and, if necessary, drive by 
leading a field force in the attainment of a goal. 


I am 37 years old; happily married; in a position to 
travel — abroad, if necessary; am interested in a per- 
manent connection and willing to work hard in the 
attainment of results to that end. 


Address 
Sales Manager— Box 510 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 


How One Jobber 


Sells by Phone 


TELEPHONE “sequence 
list,” so-called because of 
the manner in which it is used, is 
the method applied by the Chap- 
man Drug Company, wholesale 
druggists of Knoxville, Tennessee, 
to enable their salesmen to keep 
in touch with merchants between 
calls. 

A certain number of merchants 
are called on the telephone regu- 
larly on a certain day of each 
week. The long distance tele- 
phone operator has several lists 
termed “sequence lists’ and all 
the Chapman salesman has to do 
is to call her and tell her he is 
ready to talk to merchants on list 
A. She then calls them in rota- 
tion, connecting the salesman with 
the second merchant on the list 
as soon as he has finished with 
the first, and so on to the end of 
the list. 

The telephone campaign was 
inaugurated by Harry Black, gen- 
eral sales manager, last summer. 
During the first month of its oper- 
ation it resulted in sales of $2,062 
worth of goods. The next month 
showed a substantial gain and the 
third month telephone sales 
mounted to $3,675 and the fourth 
month to $4,344. They now run 
around $6,000 a month. 

This method enabled the drug 
company to reach trade that could 
not possibly have been covered 
without greatly augmenting its 
traveling force. It has proved as 
satisfactory to its customers as to 
the company. Not only has the 
regularity of the calls enabled 
dealers systematically to replenish 
their stocks, but in many cases a 
druggist will find, after a repre- 
sentative has visited him, that he 
has forgotten to order several 
items. He is therefore glad of the 
opportunity to make a supplemen- 
tary order when necessary, and 
welcomes this method of keeping 
in touch with the salesman. 


The Quinlan Company, Chica- 
go advertising agency, recently 
acquired the following new ac- 
counts: Edgar A. Murray Com- 
pany, Detroit, manufacturer of 
insecticides; Kolax Company, 
Chicago, manufacturer of brush- 
less shaving cream; Digestoid 
Company, Wichita, Kansas, manu- 
facturer of digestive tablets, and 
Vortex Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, maker of paper cups. 
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200 Loose-Wiles Salesmen 


Break Par 


N ONE otf the largest nation- 
wide contests of its experi- 
ence, the Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Company, whose central 

office is in Kansas City, Missouri, 
recently completed a drive for 
business which resulted in the 
opening of more than their quota 
of new accounts by some two 
hundred of the company’s sales- 
men. The contest was conducted 
over the six months’ period be- 
ginning the first of last June and 
ending the first of January, al- 
though the names of the winners 
were not announced until a few 
weeks ago. 

These two hundred or more 
salesmen represented the com- 
pany’s Kansas City, Minneapolis, 
Dallas, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis 
and Long Island City territories. 
By reaching or exceeding their 
quotas in net gain of new 
accounts, they were awarded 100- 
point salesmen buttons. The com- 
petition among these various bak- 
ery organizations of the company 
was dramatized by means of an 
airplane “Altitude Flight.” Each 
bakery was represented by a 
plane, and each gain of one new 
account added to the bakery’s 
altitude in proportion to a per- 
centage of quota assigned at the 
start of the contest. 

The names of these 100-point 
salesmen, and the territories they 


represent, are as follows: 
KANSAS CITY: W. L. Cornelius, E. R. 
Moore, E. C. Cline, Lon Hester, R. D. Thomas, 
W. xX. McBride, J. I. FitzPatrick, _ S. 
F. Flynn, W. T. Martin, L. . McGee, 
Ty. H. Danahy, J.: 0. Wiles W. 4H. 


in Contest 


Lingenfelter, C. C. Shaw, E. C. Lake, C. A. 
Miller, C. E. Spahr, R. C. Findlay, Hugh 
Borders, A. W. Flannelly, D. E. Bell, L. O. 
Williamson, W. K. Rogers, E. W. Henry, H. A. 
Stewart, H. H. Hart, Beaty Burns, Les Chown- 
ing, A. P. Lutz, S. L. Williams, T. L. Maloney, 
James Winfrey, J. O’Halloran, George Blagg. 
N. Fishman, Posey Pritchett, Thomas Crowe, 
S. Kleeburg, M. Bruch, A. J. Basso, John 
Warder, Milton Smith, A. J. Kimes, R. Lovell, 
F. C. Ash, G. E. Heinz, B. S. Holmes, L. R. 
Russell, E. W. Haines, E. N. Russell, C. Staton, 
Otto Vesper, B. D. Millington, E. A. Arm- 
strong, W. B. Mackey, W. J. McDonald, G. A. 
Arnot, W. H. Hanssen, E. J. Hall, Earl Jones, 
C. L. Webber, R. B. Wilburn, R. E. Williams, 
G. A. Engel, Burley Bird, R. E. Gaddy, J. B. 
Abernathy, Roy Bard, J. L. Lewis, Alan Reid 
and W. N. Pulford. 

MINNEAPOLIS: F. W. Schmid, S. A. 
Lockwood, D. K. Williams, and B. B. O’Laugh- 
lin. 

DALLAS: C. B. Jones, Mrs. H. A. Brown, 
T. M. Smith, C. B. Toney, S. R. McDermett, 
B. O. McLean, Bill Henderson, W. B. McCor- 
mick, W. W. Morley, J. F. Connelly, A. H. 
Latimer, J. I. Logan, Bob Low, R. E. L. 
Marshall, T. H. Caldwell, C. K. Griggs, W. I. 
R. Nixon, C. L. Patterson, W. H. Payne, H. L. 
Choice, W. P. Arnold, E. S. Moorman, H. E. 
Axley, F. W. Bowron, W. H. Armstrong, D. F. 
Goodwin, F. M. Hall, A. F. Lee, E. H. Stein- 
mann, W. G. Grube, B. C. Hise, H. R. Harmon, 
H. B. Price, E. D. Shaw, W. H. Hartsell and 
N. E. Moore. 

BOSTON: J. F. Coughlin, L. A. Bancroft, 
H. B. Johnson, J. McLaughlin, F. W. Bowers, 
D. J. Patenaude, E. Francis and H. W. Im- 


mick. 

CHICAGO: Jones, Overend, Clements, John- 
ston, Kohl, Rybicki, Laughton, Scott, Coon, 
Schwarts, Milliman, Wills, J. P. Baas, J. Fred- 
erick, V. E. Gregg, M. O. Kirts, O. A. Lester, 
R. E. Neal, B. H. Lloyd, P. A. Beese, F. J. 
Mitchell, E. J. Schaefer, J. Brodskey, Eichen- 
laub, E. L. Emert, E. Miller, L. E. Glass, A. 
Ludwig, D. L. Crosser, J. C. Ewing, H. A. 
Davisson, R. W. Hotchkiss, L. Kleiner, T. Ber- 
lowitz, C. Rainford, R. S. Vasil, T. G. Bevan 
and W. G. Van Hecker. 

ST. LOUIS: H. M. Erwin, F. J. Nummen- 
sen, W. E. Dunlap, H. Nifong, G. W. Brown, 
F. H. Blundell, N. E. Clark, C. F. Cunning- 
ham, H. H. Hungate, Murry Leach, J. W. 
Miller, J. L. Moore, H. T. Phillips, F. H. 
Spieler, C. N. Washam, O. McReaken and 
F. J. Riggle. 

LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK: E. C. 
Schul, E. G. Heacock, L. T. Hatch, L. H. 
Fleming, S. M. Ulrich, F. Kruger, F. Hoag, 
H. H. Hoover, C. H. Bass, J. J. Richards, 
H. Barnett, R. S. Case, D. Hofferman, A. L. 
McLain, N. M. Ruggin, C. E. Bunch, A. L. 
Golightly, Wm. Lloyd, J. F. Greeley; A. L. 
Taveau, R. Pleasanton, M. Campbell, C. P. 
Eastburn, C. S. Gray, B. Eiseman. J. Erhlich, 
G. Randolph, F. Kelly, B. Martin, J. C. Lerner, 
T. Biggane, O. B. Loper, H. W. Berry, A. H. 
Reeves, E. Q. Fenton and H. L. Griswold. 


Hartman’s to Expand Chain 
of Retail Stores 


ARTMAN’S, it was recently 
announced, intends to extend 
its chain of retail furniture stores 
from nineteen to two hundred as 
rapidly as locations can be ob- 
tained. Martin L. Straus, presi- 
dent, stated that a number of ad- 
ditional stores will soon be opened 
in the Chicago territory. 
Hartman’s is already one of the 
largest of the chain store systems 
dealing in the larger merchandise, 
and now has stores located in Chi- 


cago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. 
Joseph, Missouri, Denver and 
Omaha. The Hartman company 
formerly did the greater part of 
its business through the mail or- 
der division but in recent years 
has confined activities to retail 
distribution. 

At the annual meeting the di- 
rectors elected three additional 
second vice presidents: S. U. 
Hooper, Leonard Emerich and 


Adolf Drey. 


Indianapolis Times Wins 


Pulitzer Award 
_ in medals, scholar- 


ships and cash amounting to 
$15,900, composing the annual 
Pulitzer prizes, were recently an- 
nounced by Columbia University. 
A few of the awards made were 
as follows: 

The Indianapolis Times won a 
$500 gold medal as one of the an- 
nual Pulitzer awards, recently an- 
nounced by Columbia University. 
The award was made for the most 
disinterested and meritorious pub- 
lic service rendered during 1927 
by an American newspaper. The 
paper’s expose of political corrup- 
tion in Indiana was the basis of 
the award. , 

Other awards made were: “The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey,” ad- 
judged the best book of the year 
presenting the whole atmosphere 
of American life. Its author, 
Thornton Wilder, was awarded 
$1,000. 

Eugene O'Neill won $1,000 for 
“Strange Interlude,” chosen as the 
best play performed in New York 
which represented to the highest 
degree the educational value and 
power of the stage in elevating 
the standard of good morals, good 
taste, and good manners. 


Nopco Gets Seat in 1928 


Advertising Record 

J. ADVERTISEMENT of the 

National Oil Products Com- 
pany, Harrison, New Jersey, was 
recently selected in the J/illine 
d[nalysis as a specimen of note- 
worthy advertisements of the first 
quarter of the year 1928. This 
analysis, issued by the A/illine 
Costs and Review magazine, is 
published in Pasadena, and is the 
work of Benjamin Jefferson, au- 
thor of the A/illine. 

The advertisement in question, 
which set forth the benefits of feed- 
ing Nopco cod liver oil to poultry, 
was part of a current campaign 
planned and executed by Evans, 
Kip & Hackett, Inc., advertising 
agents of New York City. 


The Blystone Manufacturing 
Company, Cambridge Springs, 
Pennsylvania, maker of hydraulic 
block machines and mixers, has 
placed its account with Oliver M. 
Byerly, Inc., Cleveland advertis- 
ing agency. Trade papers and di- 
rect mail will be used. 


PARTY 


Well-Known Facts Which Are 
Not True 


ALF a million insurance salesmen, 

real estate men, bond salesmen and 
investment security salesmen, to say noth- 
ing of bankers, savings bank solicitors and 
other apostles of thrift, received a rude 
shock recently when a New York news- 
paper printed a story blasting the claim 
that ‘‘85 per cent of all men at the age 
of sixty-five are dependent on public or 
private charity.” 

This ancient story has been a part of 
every insurance salesman’s bag of tricks 
for so long that it is reassuring to learn 
at last that it was all a piece of hokum 
to begin with. An official of the census 
bureau traced the claim to its origin and 
found that the first man who quoted the 
originator of the claim left off the words, 
“or is dependent on a daily wage.” 

Thus another “well-known fact’ is shot 
to pieces like the old story that “85 per 
cent of the business failures do not adver- 
tise.’ Perhaps many of us are running 
our affairs, to say nothing of our busi- 
nesses, on similarly inaccurate “facts.”— 


‘ Car 


A Dumb Animal’s Contribu- 


tion to Posterity 


* THE April 28 issue of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT there was an article about the 
Lehon Company’s method for building up 
retail dealers for Mule-Hide roofing. Under 
the urge of our natural curiosity we asked 
Mr. Gordon Estes, the general sales mana- 
ger, how the trade-mark originated. 

When Mr. Lehon started in the roofing 
business, he tried in vain to think of a 
name for his product which would convey 
the impression of durability and toughness. 
Then one day he saw a wagon stuck in the 
mud in the street. The pair of horses 
hitched to it struggled in vain to pull the 
wheels out of the mire. Along came a man 
with another wagon, and a pair of mules. 
After a brief discussion, both unhitched 
their horses, and the mules were hitched to 
the wagon that was stuck. A heave and a 
pull, and out came the wheels. 

Out of his admiration for the superior 
strength of the mules sprang, full-grown, 
the idea of “Mule-Hide” as a trade-mark. 
And of course it’s only a step from that to 
the slogan, “Not a kick in a million feet.” 


¥ ARN. 


From Cover to Cover 

HE ideas expressed in SALES MANAGE- 

MENT are certainly worth thinking 
about, and it is one of the magazines that 
I read from cover to cover so that there 
will be no possibility of missing any of 
the ideas it contains. Even the advertise- 
ments are interesting. 

Articles on sales promotion and _ sales 
correspondence are of especial interest to 
me and I hope we may have more of them. 
—R. L. Haldeman, Sales Department, The 
Guide Motor Lamp Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 


AnjApropos Subject 
NOTED in the issue of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT under date of April 14 a very 

interesting article, “Pseudo-Selling in Sci- 
ence,” and think Mr. Barkley covered this 
very apropos subject most interestingly. We 
were glad to have the opportunity of read- 
ing it. 

I just felt inclined to pass comment, be- 
cause I think this particular issue a mighty 
fine one and am glad to be numbered 
among your subscribers—A. F. Gluck, 
General Manager, The Coated Paper Prod- 
ucts Co., Minerva, Ohio. 

P. S.—By the way, will you furnish us 
the address of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association and its companion pub- 
lication, Hygeia? 
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‘*Robot’’ Salesman Dispenses 
Cigars in Manhattan 


NEW invention—an automatic cigar 

clerk—has been installed in a cigar 
store in New York City. The purchaser 
approaches the slot machine which holds 
his favorite brand of cigarettes, drops the 
right amount in the slot, and the cigarettes 
appear as a voice from a phonographic 
device above says ‘Thank you” and then 
adds the slogan of the cigarette brand. At 
the left in the illustration is the coin- 
changing machine, where the purchaser 
can get the right change needed for his 
brand. We are anxiously waiting for Chi- 
cago to install one, so that we may try it 
out. We assume there could be no kick 
about the service. 
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A Real Job for the Auto 
Industry 


Y ATTENTION has been attracted 

to the article in your March 3 issue, 
entitled “Safety Crusades Foster Good- 
Will Toward Automotive Industry.” 

It is indeed encouraging to know that 
a magazine of your type is discussing the 
matter, and is pointing out methods which 
the industry can adopt in making our 
streets and highways safer for motorists 
and_ pedestrians. 

It is estimated that approximately 26,000 
people were killed in motor vehicle acci- 
dents last year. In addition, approximately 
800,000 were injured. Considering this 
enormous accident and fatality record, it 
is apparent that an intensive publicity 
campaign is needed among all the interests 
concerned, for it is realized that education 
is the chief factor in preventing traffic 
hazards, 

We trust that you will continue to point 
out to motor vehicle manufacturers how 
they may aid in reducing the accident 
record. If you will do this, you will merit 
the thanks of everyone interested in this 
subject.—A. L. Finestone, Editor, Nation’s 
Traffic, St. Louis, Mo. 
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On the Heights Attained by 
Old Gold 


BSERVATIONS relative to the tech- 

nique of cigarette advertising have 
appeared in this department on several 
occasions within the past few months. The 
conclusion generally reached has been that 
this battle of the testimonials and the cough 
remedies, whatever else may be said of it, 
is at least funny. 


A subscriber, evidently marooned at the 
Hotel Harding in Marion, Ohio, with 
nothing else to do except read the news- 
papers, noted the current Old Gold adver- 
tisement, clipped it out and mailed it to us 
in a Hotel Harding envelope with the 
terse instruction to “Laugh this off!’’ It’s 
a bit hard to follow his instruction at that. 

The particular piece of copy in question 
was one of the first in the new Old Gold 
campaign. Deprived of the services of 
Briggs, the cartoonist, who decided that 
his public was objecting a little too strenu- 
ously to the exploitation of his work in 
advertising, the Old Gold people had to 
think up something else, which they did— 
with a vengeance. The series of blind- 
folded tests, wherein experienced testimo- 
nial writers are blindfolded and, ‘‘in a 
scientific test of leading cigarettes,” choose 
Old Golds, has been the result. And there 
are still some newspapers who retain hu- 
morists and columnists on their staffs! 


‘ JAS. 


During the last two months twenty- 
three publications have requested permis- 
sion to reprint articles appearing in SALES 
MANAGEMENT. 
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Successful, Traceable Results! 


HE ADVERTISER 


of any product C a Sanen 
seeking 


April 5, 1928 


The New York Times: 


ore P . " I believe you will be interested to know how 
diy ech s ales to CON suecessful your publication has proved for the ad- 
vertising of Soisette Bathroom Tissue. 
SHMCKS 


To itemize a few of the results achieved: 


1. Sufficient direct sales were obtained to cover 
the cost of advertising and show an actual profit. 


2. Inquiries leading to orders were received from 


wngquirtes tro W high department stores, jobbers and dealers throughout 
. ra) the country. 
™ . : 3. An increase in sales resulted in the New 
&? ade StOr es and tH- York stores where the product is distributed. 
creased distribution 4. Out-of-town dealers reported that women 


were asking for Soisette—when their only source 

of information at the time was The New York 
Times Magazine advertising. 

We might add that the response from The Times 

, Magazine Section has been much greater in pro- 

prestige portion to the cost than that from any publication 
which we have since added. 


Very truly yours, 


immediate results in 2 , 
, a 
volume Mawes 


Dewey Pinsker 


will be interested in the complete story of the advertising 
of Soisette—introduced in The New York Times Magazine. 
A part of the Sunday edition. Printed in Rotogravure. Net 
paid sale 700,000 copies. Milline rate only $1.86. 


Che New York Cimes 


MAGAZINE 


SEND ME THE STORY OF SOISETTE’S SUCCESS IN THE 
NEW YORK TIMES MAGAZINE. 


Butler’s Talk at New York Club 
Headlines Association News 


ISCUSSION on the subject 
of “Should There Be Sep- 


arate Departments and 
Separate Sales Forces for the Dif- 
ferent Products of One Concern?” 
occupied the attention of members 
of the New York Sales Managers’ 
Club at their meeting on April 27. 
Because of his position as adver- 
tising manager of the Postum 
Company, Inc., whose various 
mergers and consolidations with- 
in the past year have caused wide 
comment, Ralph Starr Butler was 
chosen to lead the discussion. 
Other members of the club like- 
wise contributed their opinions 
and experiences. 


Members as Speakers 


How this particular topic hap- 
pened to be chosen provides an 
interesting insight into the con- 
duct of the New York club’s af- 
fairs. A short time ago a list of 
all the more important subjects 
which had been discussed at meet- 
ings of the club since its establish- 
ment in June, 1916, was submit- 
ted to the members. They were 
asked to indicate the six subjects 
of greatest personal interest to 
them, for the purpose of assisting 
the program committee in select- 
ing those subjects which might 
profitably be re-introduced. ‘Those 
receiving the majority of votes 
were listed in the order of their 
preference, and the topic taken up 
on April 27 was the first on the 
new schedule. 

Throughout those twelve years, 
incidentally, the New York Sales 
Managers’ Club has met every 
two weeks without interruption 
except for brief recesses during 
the hottest part of the summer. 
Membership in the club is re- 
stricted to fifty resident members 
and the same number of non-resi- 
dent members. Naturally, the 
subjects discussed over this long 
period have covered all the chief 
problems of sales management. 

During the earlier vears, reports 
Bevan Lawson, secretary of the 
club, the speakers were drawn 
largely from the membership. 
More recently, however, at fre- 
quent intervals men of prominence 
in the world of marketing have 
been drawn from outside the club. 


Interest in the current activities 
of the club, he continued, has been 
maintained by successive program 
committees. 

R. D, Keim, general sales man- 
ager of E. R. Squibb and Sons, is 
president of the New York club 
at the present time. In addition 
to Mr, Lawson the other officers 
are J. R. Brundage, vice president, 
and C. R. Acker, treasurer. 

Another sales managers’ group 
arbitrarily restricting its member- 
ship is the Cleveland, Ohio, asso- 
ciation, which places the limit at 
twenty-five. As practically all the 
meetings are given over to round- 
table discussions led by the asso- 
ciation members themselves, A. C. 
Smith, vice president of the 
Teachout Company and president 
of the Sales Managers’ Club of 
Cleveland, declares that no out- 
side speakers are obtained. 

According to William A. Burdick, 
secretary of the Rochester, New 
York, Sales Managers’ Club, that 
organization is rapidly growing 
in numbers, the roster now in- 
cluding forty active members. 
Karl B. Mory, district sales man- 
ager of the General Ice Cream 
Company, is president of the 
club, and in cooperation with his 
executive committee is active in 
procuring well-known speakers 
for the meetings. 


Joint Meetings Planned 

Incouraged, possibly, by the 
recent joint meeting of the Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee sales man- 
agers’ associations, members of 
the Baltimore Sales Managers’ 
Conference plan to meet with the 
Sales Managers’ Club of Philadel- 
phia, at Philadelphia, as soon as 
arrangements can be completed. 
George Santee and Howard G. 
Ford, secretaries of the Baltimore 
and Philadelphia groups respec- 
tively, are cooperating to bring 
the joint meeting about at as early 
a date as possible. 

In connection with the Chicago- 
Milwaukee meeting, too, which 
took the form of an aviation din- 
ner attended by aeronautical au- 
thorities from all parts of the 
Middle West, word comes from 
the Sales Managers’ Association 
of Seattle that a similar event 
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conducted in Seattle ante-dated 
the Chicago affair by over two 
weeks. The Seattle sales man- 
agers’ aviation program was held 
at the regular meeting on March 
22, and while it is not claimed to 
have been as elaborate or widely 
known an event as the one spon- 
sored in Chicago, still its purpose 
was the same. 


80 Per Cent Attendance 


Speakers at the Seattle meeting 
included P. G. Johnson, president 
of the Boeing Airplane Company, 
who discussed “Aviation in Com- 
merce and Industry”; Valentine 
Gephard, secretary of the National 
Aeronautic Association, who spoke 
on “Government Regulations of 
Aviation,” and Lieutenant Harry 
B. Carney, former war ace and 
now chief pilot of the Aviation 
School, Inc., who chose as _ his 
subject “School Days in Avia- 
tion.” 

William Sample, energetic sales 
manager of the Ralston Purina 
Company of St. Louis, seems to 
be in great demand as a speaker 
for sales managers’ associations 
this spring. Word comes from 
both Philadelphia and Kansas 
City that his recent talks in those 
widely separated parts of the 
country have been among the 
year’s most successful features. 

In reporting the meeting at 
Philadelphia, where Mr. Sample 
spoke on April 16, Secretary How- 
ard G. Ford challenges any other’ 
sales managers’ association in the 
country to duplicate the attend- 
ance record, Out of a total mem- 
bership of 125 sales managers, 
over a hundred were on hand to 
hear Mr. Sample. Mr. Ford is 
likewise proud of the fact that 
there is a waiting list of seventeen 
in addition to the limited mem- 
bership of 125 in the club, and 
states that he hopes that seven- 
teen will soon increase to another 


125. 


Jos. Martinson, New York cof- 
fee merchant, has appointed the 
Peck Advertising Agency, Inc., of 
the same city, to direct the firm’s 
advertising. Newspaper rotogra- 
vure and black and white will be 
the chief mediums. 
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Salesmen Discard Seven League Boots; 
Now Sell Overseas by Phone 


RINCE KARL HOHEN- 

LOHE BARTENSTEIN 

of Wurttemberg, Germany, 

was on a vacation in Flor- 
ida. He wanted to buy a Cadillac 
car from Claude Nolan, Cadillac- 
La Salle distributor at Jackson- 
ville. 

But he had no wish to take 
home a car that could not be re- 
paired or serviced in his own 
country. He wanted assurance 
that Cadillac service would be 
found in Europe as well as 
America. 

“T’ll get Germany on the tele- 
phone,” said the resourceful Mr. 
Nolan, and he immediately placed 
a call for Keith H. Wood, manag- 
ing director of General Motors 
G.m.b.H., the General Motors as- 
sembly plant and headquarters in 
Berlin. 

Mr. Wood was in New York at 
the time but E. H. Douglas, assis- 
tant sales manager at Berlin, took 
the call and informed Mr. Nolan 
that Cadillac service was available 
not only in Europe but also in the 
Near and Far East, South Africa, 
in fact, virtually anywhere his 
highness might choose to travel. 
The prince bought the car. 


Voice Knows No Distance 


General Motors Export was one 
of the first industrial organiza- 
tions to use the transatlantic tele- 
phone after extension to the Con- 
tinent of Europe. The first call 
from Antwerp, Belgium, was 
made by F. L. Duerk, treasurer 
and vice president of General Mo- 
tors Continental in that city. Mr. 
Duerk called Robert Staudinger, 
general financial manager of the 
export company, and discussed 
plans for distribution in Europe. 

More recently F. K. Brun, of 
the supply department of General 
Motors Export, used the service 
to talk to the Berlin office. He 
said afterward that by obtaining, 
through actual conversation, an 
immediate reply to his queries, 
he was able to complete a trans- 
action of considerable moment to 
the company. 

The significance of improved 
personal communication overseas 
to a world-wide organization such 
as General Motors is illustrated 


by the attitude of one of its offi- 
cials, who declares that in a great 
measure such facilities change the 
character of that organization’s 
enterprise. It is no longer an 
American company exporting 
products but an international or- 
ganization producing and distri- 
buting in every part of the world. 
Through the close interweaving 
of administration effected by com- 
munication links that give per- 
sonal contact, the international 
organization functions in the same 
manner as any large American in- 
dustry operating within the lim- 
its of the United States. 


Honk, Honk! 


Through the extension of ser- 
vice to Paris, Charles B. Warren, 
president of the Warren-Nash 
Motor Corporation of New York, 
was able to communicate with his 
office and get some up-to-date in- 
formation on matters in New 
York. Mr. Warren had been in 
Europe for several weeks on a 
pleasure trip, and completely out 
of touch with the affairs of his 
company. 

From his room in the Meurice 
Hotel, Paris, Mr. Warren called 
A. E. Skinner, vice president of 
the company, and in a five minute 
talk learned what had taken place 
and satisfied himself that affairs 
were going satisfactorily. 

The representative of another 
company with branches in Eu- 
rope took advantage of the open- 
ing of service to Holland to meet 
a growing demand for American 
cars on the Continent. L. W. 
Manson, Studebaker-Erskine dis- 
tributor at The Hague, placed a 
call for H. S. Welch, manager of 
export sales of the Studebaker 
Corporation of America at South 
Bend, Indiana, and ordered 74 
Studebaker and Erskine cars. 

One example of the use of the 
circuit illustrates the possibilities 
of such a channel of communica- 
tion to the enterprising salesman 
who must give some physical 
demonstration of his product. 

The Sparks Withington Com- 
pany of Jackson, Michigan, had 
perfected a two-tone chime horn 
and Harry G. Sparks, sales man- 
ager, wished to describe it to the 
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company’s London representative. 

The horn was distinctly differ- 
ent in sound and cadence from 
previous products and it was im- 
portant that the man in London 
know exactly what it was like. 
Neither a letter nor specifications 
could describe it adequately, and 
shipment of a sample required too 
much time. 

So Mr. Sparks evolved the idea 
of sounding the horn over the 
telephone. Mr. Sparks and the 
Sparton horn talked for three min- 
utes to William H. Lynas, man- 
ager of the Graham Amplion, Ltd., 
and the deal went through. 

The transatlantic telephone now 
furnishes service between the 
United States and Cuba and 27 
Canadian cities on the American 
side and, in Europe, Great Bri- 
tain and the principal cities of 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
France and Sweden. Further ex- 
tensions that will eventually link 
America with every European 
city of commercial or industrial 
importance will be made in the 
near future. 

A significant feature of the ser- 
vice is the fact that its use has by 
no means been confined to huge 
corporations or men of great 
wealth. Calls have been placed 
by small companies far in the in- 
terior of the United States. In 
all, 42 states of the Union have 
used the service and some of the 
circuits established have been 
nearly 8,000 miles long. 


The Rail Steel Bar Association 
and the Concrete Reinforcing 
Steel Institute, both of Chicago, 
have decided on a joint advertis- 
ing campaign to promote the use 
of reinforced concrete. The 
Buchen Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency, has been appointed 
to prepare the campaign. Archi- 
tectural and general construction 
papers will be used. 


E. F. Twyman has been ap- 
pointed assistant general sales 
manager of the Walker Vehicle 
Company, Chicago, manufacturer 
of electric street trucks. Mr. 
Twyman was formerly general 
manager of the Commercial Truck 
Company of Philadelphia. 
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There isn't anything 


in this Box.... 


No one has ever used it. It is ready 
for some maker of a fine feminine 
accessory —Face Powder, perhaps @ 
Toilet Soap 2 Perfume? who knows? 


It is a glistening harmony of silver, rose, blue and green. It 
has just been created, in the modern manner, by the able 
artists of the Dennison Box-Design Studio. Now it’s ready to 
be used by some manufacturer of a de luxe article who sees 
in such a box the means of lifting his product out of com- 
petition—of moving it rapidly across the counter into the 
hands of finery-loving femininity. 

Dennison, for years the maker of fine boxes for America’s 
leading manufacturers of finely-packaged products, has a 
Box-Design Studio always at the service of its customers. 


For particulars as to the service of this department write to 


D onnioons 


DEPARTMENT 69-5 FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Rules for Getting 


Started in Exporting 
(Continued from page 810) 


Last, but by no means least, I 
would call your most careful at- 
tention to the various services and 
functions of the Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, located in 
Washington. From our own expe- 
rience, I would say it was impos- 
sible to estimate the value to us 
of this important department. The 
Commerce Year Book, the many 
bulletins and pamphlets published 
by the Department of Commerce 
are available to all, and I am sure 
our export department could not 
function efficiently without them. 


Government Services 


Available to you through the 
department are the services of ap- 
proximately one thousand men in 
government service in practically 
every nook and corner of the 
globe. Many of these men are ex- 
perts and authorities on promoting 
American trade. Compiled in the 
department at Washington are 
thousands of volumes of trade 
statistics, and 99 times out of 100 
the department will be able to 
furnish you the information you 
desire. 

Branches of the department in 
charge of competent men are lo- 
cated in many of our principal 
cities. You will find them most 
eager to help you and if you do 
not care to use their advice you 
are overlooking the most valuable 
information you have available. 

It is our experience, based upon 
numerous investigations, that no 
manufacturer should sit in lone 
judgment on his own marketing 
problems. Always have we found 
the need of the fresh, unbiased 
outside viewpoint, backed with 
cold facts. The world bestows its 
big prize, both in money and 
honors, for but one thing, that is, 
initiative. Preparatory marketing 
analysis will intelligently develop 
the kind of initiative that will 
become a force for increasing mer- 
chandising distribution through- 
out the world. 


The advertising of the Stand- 
ard Poultry Supply Company, 
Binghamton, New York, has been 
placed with Irvin F. Paschall, Inc., 
Chicago agency. Poultry sections 
of newspapers and direct mail 
will be used. 
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Here's something 
to fire their 


aa" enthusiasm! 
ZN 


Do you need some useful as well as ornamental 
souvenir for the banquet or convention? Are 
there a few of your customers (who don’t care 


for cigars) that you would like to remember 


Platinum Finish, $4.50 
Gold Finish, 35.00 


on some occasion? 


Are you running a sales contest or a dealer’s 


display competition? And wouldn’t you like a 
fairly inexpensive yet always appreciated prize 
that you could present in liberal quantities 
with no serious drain on the budget? 

A Firefly Lighter, made by Clark, may be 


just what you are looking for. 


The prices shown here are the regular retail 
prices. Write to us if you do not know where 
you can buy Firefly Lighters in quantity lots. 
Clark LighterCo., Inc.,580 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 


FIREFLY 


A CLARK LIGHTER 


Pigskin, $5.00 


Signet, 56.50 


Folding case with lighter. 
Alligator, Ostrich, Pin Seal, 
Brown Snake and Pig, $8. 


It is the opinion of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT that the best interests of 
American business will be served 
by the nomination and election of Herbert Hoover 
to the presidency of the United States, in the event 
that Calvin Coolidge will not serve another term in 
that office. Our reason for this opinion is the under- 
standing which Mr. Hoover has of the intricate 
problems of distribution, and the influence he has 
exerted as Secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce in correcting wasteful trade practices through 
cooperative action. There is every reason to believe 
that if Mr. Hoover is elected president of these 
United States he will embark upon a constructive 
program aimed at the correction of existing trade 
evils that are undermining sales work and still fur- 
ther curb the activities of various government bu- 
reaus which have inflicted themselves on American 
industry. There is no question but that one of the 
great problems confronting sales managers today is 
the control which large distributing organizations 
of one kind or another are acquiring over distribu- 
tion channels. At their present rate of growth it 
will be only a few years when these distributing 
organizations will be in a position to stifle national 
advertising and reduce many potent manufacturers 
to mere adjuncts. We believe that Hoover is awake 
to this situation, that he is in sympathy with keep- 
ing alive our present system of distribution, and 
that if elected president he will use his best influence 
to maintain it. In thus stating our opinion we appre- 
ciate that politics have no place in a business paper. 
Yet it seems to us that so far as the coming election 
is concerned there are issues involved which have a 
direct interest to sales managers. To bring these 
issues before our readers is the only purpose we 
have in adding our endorsement of Mr. Hoover’s 
candidacy to that of nearly every other leading 
business paper. 


Hoover and 
Distribution 


Radio Advertising !t is significant that one of 
of the Future the principal subjects to be 

discussed this week by the 
Association of National Advertisers at their Cleve- 
land meeting, is radio broadcasting as a medium of 
advertising. Like everything new, radio advertising 
has not had an easy road to travel. It has been 
ridiculed by the advertising trade press who saw in 
it a new competitor to the established mediums of 
advertising. It has been belittled by advertising 
men who held personal aversions to radio. It has 
been shot at and trampled underfoot by every com- 
petitive advertising medium who regarded it as a 
menace to its revenues. But it has survived the 
abuse heaped upon it, and today many of the adver- 
tising agencies which so strenuously opposed it have 
established radio departments and are prepared to 
render specialized service in radio broadcasting to 
their clients. Some advertising agencies have gone 
even further and have installed broadcasting sta- 
tions and are in the business of selling time. SALES 
MANAGEMENT has always contended that broadcast- 
ing, within proper limitations, had a legitimate place 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


in the programs of many national advertisers. Two 
years ago we published one of the first series of 
articles to appear in sales publications citing the 
experience of a number of prominent concerns with 
this form of advertising. These articles brought down 
a storm of abuse upon our heads, and a few cancella- 
tions of advertising contracts, but now that the 
tumult and the shouting have died it gives us some 
satisfaction to know that the articles were instru- 
mental in helping our readers to greater sales 
achievement. Now a new development in radio 
broadcasting is on the horizon. Television is not 
far away. It will soon be a practical consideration 
in advertising programs. Those advertisers who 
are the first to see its possibilities for reaching con- 
sumers through the eye as well as the ear, are going 
to profit to an unexpected degree. 


What Is the 
Matter With the 
Candy Business? 


It is an open secret that the 
candy business is in bad shape. 
Only a very few of the old 
established companies are 
making any money. Unless something drastic is 
done there are going to be a number of big manu- 
facturers and a great many jobbers pass out of the 
picture during the next few years. In digging into 
the reasons for this situation it is evident that the 
blame rests on the shoulders of the manufacturers 
who, in their wild scramble for sales, are selling 
anybody and everybody. With a few notable excep- 
tions candy manufacturers cling to the old methods 
of distribution. Their sales policies are honey- 
combed with free deals, premium offers, and all the 
other devices known to selling which put the sales 
emphasis on price instead of on the quality of the 
merchandise. They have permitted to grow up with- 
in the industry an irresponsible sort of price-cutting 
wagon peddler who has no scruples as to what he 
sells or how he sells it. These peddlers are slowly 
but surely wrecking the candy business, and the 
sad part of it is, they are doing it with the help and 
consent of the biggest manufacturers and jobbers in 
the industry. Better days will not dawn for the 
candy business until manufacturers and jobbers get 
together and put a stop to unscrupulous practices of 
the wagon jobber. Just how this can be done, in 
view of the attitude of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, is not clear. Concerted action is perhaps not 
practical. But if each candy manufacturer and every 
legitimate jobber would only realize that when he 
sells a cutter he is sawing off the branch upon which 
he is sitting, and contributing to the ruination of 
the industry, no concerted action would be neces- 
sary. Self-preservation is justification enough. So 
far as the Federal Trade Commission is concerned, 
there is plenty of evidence to indicate that the 
majority of the commission are taking a common 
sense view of situations which in former years 
would have been considered contrary to the spirit 
of the law. An unscrupulous price cutter who comes 
before the commission with unclean hands, gets 
scant hearing, and in at least one case has been told 
to mend his ways. 
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tavel advertising demands a direct reply from 
the reader and points the way to profit for other 
classes of magazine advertising. @ Because 


travel appetite and the position in life it indi- 


cates are sure guides to quality of circulation. 
@ In the advertising records of 1927 The Digest 
is a leader and no other general magazine of a 
million or more circulation gets into the spot- 
light until nineteen quality publications have 
had their turn. € Every 100,000 added to our 
circulation is of Digest type — no waste, no 
indifferent readers — and so it has been from 
the beginning, thirty-eight years ago. @ This 
even quality has held The Digest at the top. 
@ The price $4.00 per year, attends to this. 
@ In growing to the great circulation now 
engaged by The Digest we have indeed proved 
that quality circulation does not necessarily 
come in small packages. 


The Jiterary Digest 


Of the May issues we shall print 1,600,000 copies per week 
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How to Reach 


13,000,000 Consumers 
at Low Freight Costs 
told in : 
this 
SURVEY 
Write for it 
today 


HIS Industrial Survey Report of Spartan- 

burg will give you illuminating facts about 
a growing city of unusual advantages for dis- 
tributing to the 13,000,000 consumers in the 
great Southeast. Already twenty large, well- 
known concerns, after thoroughly investi- 
gating its advantages,have established plants 
or branch warehouses in Spartanburg, and 
as a result,their sales (at low selling costs) 
have greatly exceeded their expectations. 


Why Sales Costs are 


Spartanburg is located in the heart of the 
great southeastern market with five railroads 
to put your products into quick distribution 
at minimum freight costs. The average 
freight rate from Spartanburg to 206 repre- 
sentative industrial and distribution centers 
is actually lower than from any other point! And 
rates to and from middle west and western 
points are lower than from any other point 
in Piedmont Carolinas. What more perfect 
southeastern point for your plant or branch 
warehouse than here? 


Write for the Spartanburg Industrial Sur- 
vey Report now. And after you read it, we 
will compile, without cost or obligation to 
you, aspecial confidential survey of the sales 
opportunities for your particular product in 
the Spartanburg area. Address: 


INDUSTRIAL CoMMISSION 
OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


1300 Montgomery Bldg. - Spartanburg, S. C. 


> 


CL 


SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


TRANSPORTATION: Two trunk lines to the Mid- 
dle West—two to the Atlantic Coast—on the main 
lene of the Southern Railroad from New York to New 
Orleans. 


TRAVELING: Thirty-three passenger trains in and 
out of the city every twenty-four hours. A network of 
bus lines covering the state. Large, modern hotels 
everywhere. 


AIR MAIL: Regular stop on U. S. Postal Air Mail 
Route, six hours to New York. 


LABOR: White, All-American, Intelligent, Plentiful. 
Used to longer hours and productive work. Labor un- 
rest unknown and labor turnover almost negligible. 


When Dealers Complain of 
Overstocks 


HE retail shoe merchant 

was overstocked. He ad- 

mitted the fact frankly 
when A. R. Larson, now sales 
manager of the Morris Brothers 
Shoe Company, Peoria, Illinois, 
called on him as a salesman a few 
years ago. That was the reason, 
he said, why he wasn’t able to 
order his usual stock of spring 
merchandise. 

That might have been reason 
enough for the merchant, but it 
wasn’t for Mr. Larson. He thanked 
the shoe man for confiding his 
troubles to him. He explained 
that his house had always made 
it a policy to acquaint its sales- 
men with present-day merchan- 
dising problems, so that they 
might be able to serve their cus- 
tomers efficiently in emergencies 
of this kind. He offered to see 
what he could do to help this man 
out of his difficulties. 

“The easiest and simplest way 
for you to reduce your overstock 
would be to discontinue buying 
for one season and sell off the 
merchandise in stock,” he ex- 
plained. “But there are many dis- 
advantages to such a plan, as any 
trained merchandise man can tell 
you. You will be offering mer- 
chandise to your trade in April 
and May which was really bought 
for the previous October and No- 
vember. Your competitors, on the 
other hand, will be selling new 
merchandise, new styles, new 
stocks fresh from the factories. 


Selling Out Old Stocks 


“True, you will reduce your 
stock some, but the merchandise 
will not create a favorable impres- 
sion on the buying public. Fresh 
stocks always look better and ap- 
peal more favorably to your sales 
people and customers. By refus- 
ing to buy new stocks, then, you 
may even cause poor business for 
your store in a season when busi- 
ness should be normally good. 

“My suggestion, based on pre- 
vious experiences with accounts 
who have found themselves in 
this predicament, would be this: 
Announce a ten days’ sale with 
the frank statement that, owing to 
the unseasonable fall weather we 
had last year, your stock is high- 
er than it should be at this time. 
In order to move this stock out, 


and to make room for the new 
spring stocks, tell customers that 
they will get a real saving by buy- 
ing shoes during this ten days’ 
period. It is essential that you 
really do offer values that the 
public can recognize, so don’t try 
to get your regular profit out of it. 
If you break even on your costs, 
plus some handling expense, that 
is enough. You will be bringing 
business into your store in a sea- 
son when you are not usually 
busy and you will release capital 
which can be invested in new 
merchandise which in turn can be 
sold at a profit during the spring 
season.” 


Plan Overthrows Alibi 


The shoe dealer was impressed 
but not quite convinced. He read- 
ily saw the merit of the plan, but 
he questioned his own ability to 
carry it through. Thereupon Mr. 
Larson agreed to stay in town a 
few days, prepare his announce- 
ments for him, and help him get 
off on the right foot. The net re- 
sult was the sale of several thou- 
sand dollars worth of old stock 
for the merchant at a slight profit, 
the sale of fresh spring stock at a 
good profit, and a large order for 
Mr. Larson. And yet there are 
shoe salesmen who think that by 
writing on their reports that a 
merchant is overstocked they pro- 
vide an invincible alibi! 

“Tt is usually the man who is 
waiting for business who is over- 
stocked,” Mr. Larson declared a 
few weeks ago, while telling of 
plans which have proved success- 
ful in dealing with overstocked 
dealers. “A buyer who is waiting 
for business to improve is in a 
similar position to those good peo- 
ple who are waiting for the 
millenium. It never comes to 
some and is here in plenty to 
others. It is true that sometimes 
the old channels of business dry 
up and new channels must be cre- 
ated to maintain the store volume. 
Many stores featuring high-priced 
merchandise, for example, have 
found it profitable to add popular 
priced lines to their present ones.” 

On another occasion Mr. Lar- 
son was confronted with the ob- 
jection of a dealer who didn’t 
want to sell his old stocks to his 
regular customers, for fear they 
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might not need to buy additional 
shoes when his new stock arrived. 
That was the salesman’s cue to 
interest him in a new customer 
campaign. He suggested a plan 
whereby a mailing be sent out to 
people who had never bought at 
his store before, offering them a 
saving of two dollars a pair on 
shoes by presenting a credit check 
for purchases within a ten-day 
period. Ata very reasonable cost 
—about the same as the dealer’s 
regular advertising appropriation, 
in fact—most of the old stock was 
disposed of without a loss to new 
customers and the old customers 
returned later, in response to an- 
other mailing, to buy his regular 
line of goods at the regular prices. 


Proves Business Is Good 


Another dealer tried to avoid 
giving Mr. Larson an order on 
the grounds that business was 
bad in his town. The salesman 
immediately asked him if he would 
mind walking up and down the 
main business street with him for 
a few minutes. He pointed out to 
his customer those stores which 
seemed busy and those which 
didn’t. He showed him a furniture 
store and a hardware store whose 
owners admitted that they were 
doing a bigger business than they 
had ever done before during that 
time of year. And in the end he 
convinced him that stores which 
were buying on a schedule basis 
and were maintaining their usual 
sales methods, were equalling 
marks of the previous year and, in 
many cases, even showing gains. 

Between these two plans—sell- 
ing old stock to regular customers 
at sale prices or offering specials 
to bring new customers into the 
store—have been Mr. Larson’s 
stock in trade for many years. 
Few dealers have failed to see the 
advantages of one plan or the 
other. And by adopting either of 
them they no longer have the ex- 
cuse that business is bad or that 
they are overstocked. 

“The dealer who refuses to hold 
such a sale when occasion de- 
mands,’ Mr. Larson has said, “is 
like the fellow who needs a liver 
pill or a spring tonic. He can’t 
improve without the medicine no 
matter how hard or how sincerely 
he may wish to do so.” 


Seymour Woolen Mills, Sey- 
mour, Indiana, has appointed as 
its advertising agents The Homer 
McKee Company, Inc., of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 
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News! 


from 


Springfield, Mass. 


Reprint from the Springfield, Mass., Republican of May 2, 1928. 


Savings Bank Deposits Here Grow; 
Merchants Report Business Good 


Increase of $2,803,065 in Deposits Since January 1 Brings 
Total to $103,401,725, Gain of $6,613,912 in Year — Dealers 
in Necessities and Luxuries Report No Recession in Trade 


Springfield banks, according to fig- 
ures learned yesterday, have on deposit 
in savings and interest accounts a 
total of $103,401,725, an increase of 
$2,803,065 over the totals of January 1, 
and an increase of $6,613,912 over 
May 1 of last year. The average per 
capita is $689, based on a population 
of 150,000 persons, which is $45 higher 
than the state average. 

In addition, stores show an increase 
in business. Mercantile shops, dealers 
in necessities and luxuries, declare 
this year’s trade to equal or exceed 


that of previous seasons. More auto- 
mobiles were purchased here this year 
than ever before and theaters have 
been as well attended as is customary. 
Clearing house figures show that 
wholesale and retail business is steadily 
increasing as compared with the ag- 
gregate of January 1. The number of 
new accounts is not increasing as 
steadily and rapidly as the amount 
of money in accounts, according to 
bankers, but several accounts are 
opened daily, and those of long stand- 
ing have been added to consistently. 


Springfield is at the heart of a responsive market of 
625,000 people; reached by advertisers through the 


Springfield Netmspapers 


UNION — REPUBLICAN — DAILY NEWS 


131,000 DAILY 


68,000 SUNDAY 


6¢ 


when 
we 
laugh 


we 
think 
33 


COMMON CHARGE made against Americans is that we 
don’t think enough—the brain has been called the “lazy 
member”—we are apt to judge by our feelings rather than 


by careful thought. 


To help salesmen think more, to cause them to analyze, so 
as to improve themselves as salesmen, a series of illustrated 
letters has been created around a fictitious salesman known 
as “Happy Sayles.” These letters are fifty-two in number, 
one to be mailed out each week. 


The salesman will laugh at the trouble “Happy Sayles” 
creates, but in laughing he will be induced to think, “Per- 
haps I am guilty of the same thing.” A single set sells at 
six dollars, prices lower in quantity lots. Send for the story 


of “Happy Sayles.” 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue “i- CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A GREAT deal of 


our work is for manu- 
facturers and others who 
are not considered ad- 
vertisers. But they have 
goods to sell and we 
help them, by adding 
the power of planned 
direct-mail work to their 
own sales methods. 


It is surprising how often 
this can be done—with 
plainly perceptible, count- 
able profit. 


We plan and place pub- 
lication advertising also, 
but we cherish no com- 
plexes for any one form 
of advertising. Weare 
counsellors first—agents 
only incidentally. 


We charge reasonably 
high fees for analyses, 
plans, copy. 


Charles Austin 


BATES 


Incorporated 
67 West 447TH StrREET, New York 
, 


ES SIR! 


Here are your 
Basy CarToons! 
A three - column 
idea in a one inch 
space and every 
cartoon up to the 
standard set by our 
national advertising 
cartoon work. 

Send for 
Free Catalog 


Lo w RY CARTOON Mather Tower 


CORPORATION — 7 E_Macker Drive 


THE BUSINESS WISE 
SLOGANIZE 
THEN ADVERTISE 


Slogans Created. Sales Letters, Booklets, 


Pamphlets, written for any business. 


ADRITE SERVICE 
2-4-6 Getty Square 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


Trathc Maps for Outdoor Paint 


(Continued from page 761) 


is greatest in any city are obvious. 
Those responsible for selecting 
Coca-Cola locations in each city 
are instructed in the methods of 
preparing such a map. After pur- 
chasing a plain map of the city 
from any local book store, other 
information and the sources from 
which it may be obtained come 
under three headings. From the 
office of the street railway company, 
a representative may learn the 
location of street railway lines and 
the number of passengers per line 
carried every day; to determine 
the number of passengers moving 
in one direction, the figure is di- 
vided by two, thereby avoiding 
duplication. 


How the Map Helps 


After discovering the street car 
lines most heavily traveled, the 
next step is to decide which are the 
main automobile traffic arteries, 
and this information may be sup- 
plied by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the American Automobile 
Association, the Police Depart- 
ment, outdoor advertising com- 
panies or, if necessary, from first 
hand observation. The third factor 
to be included on the map is the 
location of present Coca-Cola 
walls, which may be learned from 
company records or from a local 
advertising company. 

With this information at hand, 
the Coca-Cola men are ready to 
go ahead with the actual con- 
struction of the map, which usu- 
ally is a relatively simple matter. 
The locations of walls, street car 
lines and automobile arteries are 
merely charted and, by studying 
them, it can be determined at once 
which streets and sections of the 
city they should inspect person- 
ally with a view toward selecting 
future locations ona basis of fairly 
scientific accuracy. 

Such a map helps them in four 
connections: It eliminates dupli- 
cation of showings; it eliminates 
the possibility of having all show- 
ings facing in the same direction; 
it avoids the maintenance of show- 
ingsonlocations where the amount 
of traffic does not warrant them, 
and it enables the placing of show- 
ings on the most important traffic 
arteries. 

A typical case it found in the 
city map shown on page 761. This 


is a map of a city along the At- 
lantic seaboard, drawn up by Coca- 
Cola representatives. Each of the 
four points of advantage resulting 
from a study and analysis of such 
a map is illustrated in connection 
with it. 

At point “A,” for example, there 
was revealed a decided duplica- 
tion of contract on the commercial 
walls. Six different Coca-Cola 
showings were located within a 
few blocks of one another. A simi- 
lar situation existed at point “E” 
where two Coca-Cola walls, fac- 
ing the same direction, were al- 
most directly across the street 
from one another. 

To show the possibility of hav- 
ing all showings face in the same 
direction, attention was called to 
point “B.” Here four walls face 
the same direction, with none 
facing the other direction. Condi- 
tions where showings are main- 
tained on locations where the 
amount of traffic does not warrant 
them are found at “A,” “C” and 
“D.” In the first case, only 4,630 
persons pass per day, in the sec- 
ond only 859 and the third is on a 
street so unimportant as not to 
be charted as either an automobile 
or a Street railway artery. 


Selecting Walls 


Point “G” indicated a section, 
approximately five blocks long, 
where 47,790 people pass each day ; 
this section was not covered by a 
Coca-Cola wall at the time the 
map was prepared. Point “H” in- 
dicates probably the best located 
wall in the city so far as traffic is 
concerned, for 38,269 people pass 
it every day. These are matters 
which a traffic map enables the 
local Coca-Cola representatives to 
adjust at once. 

They are advised, furthermore, 
to have more signs facing incom- 
ing traffic than outgoing traffic, 
the approximate proportion being 
60 per cent visible to the incom- 
ing crowds and 40 per cent visible 
to the outgoing. Other points de- 
veloped by the company in its 
instructions to local representa- 
tives include the fact that in the 
larger cities many good wall loca- 
tions are being converted into 
poster and bulletin locations, mak- 
ing it advisable to eliminate a 
large number of poorly located 
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walls in outlying districts and 
obtain a few good locations domi- 
nating the centers of traffic move- 
ments; such locations are called 
“high spots” or “semi-high spots.” 
Point of purchase advertising, too, 
may serve an outdoor purpose, 
with painted windows, privilege 
walls and bulletins and special 
signs proving better outdoor loca- 
tions, in some cases, than regular 
walls or bulletins. 

A study of this map guides the 
selection of walls with regard to 
circulation, but the problems of 
the approach, the angle at which 
it rests, its angle of vision and its 
angle of elevation may be deter- 
mined only from a personal study 
of individual conditions. An ap- 
proach may be either long or 
short, depending upon the time 
required for a person traveling in 
a street car or automobile to reach 
the location after he first sees it. 
A wall on the southeast corner of 
a street intersection, for example, 
is a long approach for an automo- 
bile driving south and a short 
approach for a car driving east, 
providing the northeast and south- 
west corners are occupied by 
buildings. It would not be visible, 
of course, to cars approaching 
from the south or east. Coca-Cola 
walls are selected to provide the 
long approach wherever possible. 


Meeting the Public Eye 


The angle at which a showing 
rests means merely that it is easier 
to read a wall or bulletin which 
is perpendicular to the line of vis- 
ion than one which is set at an 
imperfect angle. It is important 
in selecting a location, therefore, 
to determine whether or not it 
will meet the public eye squarely. 
The distinction between the third 
factor, the angle at which a wall 
rests, and the fourth, its angle of 
vision, may be defined as the dif- 
ference between a straight-ahead 
location and one at either side. 
The wall may face the public eye 
squarely in either case, but the 
“head-on” shot is preferable to 
the one at the side, both because 
it is more convenient to see and 
because the eye rests on it for a 
longer period of time. 

Another important considera- 
tion is the angle of elevation. It 
is just as true that many people 
will overlook a sign because it is 
too high as they will because it is 
too far to the right or left. The 
higher a wall is from eye level, as 
a usual thing, the less desirable it 
is unless it is intended to show 


advantageously for several blocks. 
In figuring the elevation, too, the 
approaches to street car passen- 
gers, motorists and pedestrians 
respectively must be considered. 
For locations inside of a block, 
the most desirable ones are those 
that catch the eye a distance away 
and hold it for many seconds. 


Six Selective “Don’ts” 


In a booklet entitled “Outdoor 
Paint,” designed for distribution 
among the members of the Coca- 
Cola Company charged with the 
responsibility of selecting outdoor 
locations, six selective “Don’ts” 
are listed. They are: 


Don’t select a location that will 
be obscured by trees or branches 
while they are in leaf. 


Don’t select alley spaces, sheds, 
barns, fences or locations that will 
soon be in a dilapidated condition. 


Don’t select small walls; many 
of the stock Coca-Cola signs will 
be large enough for a good many 
spaces; the largest stock sign you 
can secure measures 4 by 10 feet 
and you should use these signs in 
preference to paint; make it a rule 
to paint spaces over 100 feet square, 
and for spaces under that footage 
use stock signs. 


Don’t select a location which is 
broken: Doors, windows and other 
breaks or openings are objection- 
able and are to be avoided; if, 
however, the location is very im- 
portant and the opening does not 
interfere with the lettering or 
layout of the Coca-Cola script, it 
may be acceptable. 

Don’t select locations on narrow 
streets, as such a shot is generally 
too short to be of value to any- 
thing except pedestrians ; the auto- 
mobilist and the street car rider 
pass the location too quickly to 
get its full import. 

Don’t select locations too high 
just because they can be seen at 
a great distance. 


Metal Ware Corporation 


Promotes Marvin 


S. MARVIN has been ap- 
. pointed vice president and 
general manager of the Metal 
Ware Corporation, with head- 
quarters at Two Rivers, Wiscon- 
sin. Mr. Marvin was formerly 
general sales manager of the com- 
pany at Chicago. District sales 
offices will be maintained in Chi- 
cago with P. C. Cloyd in charge 
as district manager. 


Published monthly, supple- 
mented with bulletins and 
covers daily newspapers, farm 
papers, general magazines and 
business papers. 


To select the 
proper advertising 
mediums, you need 


STANDARG 
RATE & DATA SERVICE 


T GIVES up-to- 
the-minute infor- 
mation on rates, dis- 
counts, color and 
cover charges, spe- 
Cial -positions, classi- 
fied advertising and 
reading notices, clos- 
ing dates, page and 
column sizes — and 
circulations on publi- 
cations in the United 
States and Canada. 


~- —-USE THIS COUPON! - - - - 


Special 30-Day Approval 
Order 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 
536 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


You may send us—prepaid—the current num- 
ber of Standard Rate & Data Service, to- 
gether with all bulletins since it was issued, 
which we are to have the privilege of using 
30 days. If we are not convinced of the 
value of this Service at the end of that time, 
we shall return the issue and our obligation 
is ended. Otherwise, you may consider us 
subscribers and send a revised copy each 
month for one year. The service is to be 
maintained by bulletins issued every other day. 
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Street Address 


City. 


State 
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STANDARD POSTAL 
PERMIT MACHINE 


Was 


$675 


Now 
$445 


Complete 


Standard Postal Permit Machine 
Price Reduced! 


Realizing the thousands of 
mailers throughout the 
country who, because of 
price, have delayed avail- 
ing themselves of the many 
economies and advantages 
of the Standard Postal Per- 
mitSystem of mailing, Stand- 
ard has now opened the way 
for these mailers by reduc- 
ing the price of the Postal 
Permit Machine from $675 
to $445 complete. 


This is identically the same 
machine that hundreds of 
mailers are using daily — 
the same machine which 
has proved to be worth 
many times the original 
price of $675. This same ma- 
chine value is now placed 
within the financial reach 
of thousands more, at two 
thirds the former price. It 
will pay for itself in a sur- 
prisingly short time. 


The Standard Postal Permit Machine automatically feeds, 
imprints the postmark, stampmark and cancellation marks; 
counts, seals, and stacks mail at the rate of 10,000 pieces . 


an hour. No rental charges. 


This is your opportunity. 
Write for interesting booklet: 


How to Reduce the Cost of Mailing 


Standard 


MAILING MACHINES CO. 


Agencies in Principal Cities—Service Extended Everywhere 


Second Street 


Everett, Mass. 


cJMake Your Letters 


Sell Good-Will 


his organization, whether its purpose is to buy, sell, or collect money. 


FE iis o: executive will agree with the theory that each letter leaving 


should build good-will in some degree. In actual practice this theory is 
often forgotten because no practical plan has presented itself to carry out 


a definite ‘‘better letter” program. 


If you agree to the above theory you can put it into practice by sending 
for the Dartnell “Better Letter Program.” It consists of thirty bulletins, 
citing actual letters and suggested improvements. It contains many charts, 
model paragraphs and letters, together with a detailed program for putting 


the plan into effect in your office. 


The complete plan, with bulletins, 


letters and charts, is priced at six dollars. It will be sent to any rated 
organization for examination. It may be returned for full credit within 
two weeks if you are not convinced that it offers a practical, inexpensive 
means of improving your correspondence. 


@e DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Publishers of ““SALES MANAGEMENT” 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVE. 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Investigator Tells About 
Store Displays 


(Continued from page 768) 


wound up the figures were nod- 
ding to each other. It was large 
enough to take up most of the 
background of a good-sized win- 
dow and the color combination 
flashy enough to attract any eye 
if they did not first see the moving 
heads. 

A campaign that is just being 
launched for Vigor in hardware 
stores seems to be meeting with 
considerable favor among the 
dealers in the Chicago suburban 
area. Four dealers mentioned this 
current display among the best 
they have recently received. 

In another basement trip—this 
time in one of the largest depart- 
ment stores in Evanston—innum- 
erable pieces of manufacturers’ ad- 
vertising helps were noticed in 
the room in which all of the waste 
paper is thrown before it is baled 
up. The investigator was told 
this material was not used at all 
in most cases. Some had been 
used for a short period and was 
now being discarded, but the large 
bulk had seen no service and some 
of it had not even been taken 
from the mailing containers. 


Fewer But Better 


Scenes like this duplicated in 
hundreds of stores over the coun- 
try should soon prove to manu- 
facturers that there should be a 
more definite plan of distributing 
their advertising material if they 
are going to have it displayed in 
the best retail stores. By decreas- 
ing the amount sent out they 
should be able to improve the dis- 
plays so that a retailer would be 
more than willing to have that 
particular piece in his window, on 
his counter or placed in his store. 

Jewelers speak favorably of the 
advertising furnished by watch 
manufacturers, especially the El- 
gin Watch Company and the Bu- 
lova Watch Company. The small- 
er pieces of advertising such as 
small glass signs, small easel cut- 
outs, small window cards and 
small stickers are all used by these 
stores. The pieces must be small 
so that they can be placed in the 
window or on the counter and 
still not hide the merchandise. 

Quality is the prevalent note in 
these displays for the items are 
luxuries and usually have quality 
as their keynote. A cheaper piece 
of advertising for a high-priced 
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article would create a bad impres- 
sion in the mind of the customer 
and lead him to believe that there 
must be something wrong with 
the article. Retailers are being 
furnished with reprints of adver- 
tisements in this business and are 
making good use of them. A 
holder is given them in which they 
can slide the current reprint and 
place it on the counter where it 
presents an attractive appearance 
and is not in the way of the cus- 
tomer, clerk or merchandise. 


The Range of Popularity 


The leading types of advertis- 
ing material received from manu- 
facturers as reported by all 
dealers interviewed were: window 
displays, electros, envelope enclos- 
ures, counter displays, store signs, 
reprints of advertisements and 
direct-mail helps. Other types 
are received but these are the 
more common and the more fa- 
vored. Window displays are by 
far the most popular advertising 
helps among the dealers inter- 
viewed. The following table will 
give the reader an idea of the 
types of helps that top the list in 
dealer preference: 

Received Preferred 
Window display........ 41 29 
a 31 5 
Envelopeenclosures 24 5 
Counter displays... 29 3 
ote stgns. ......... 2 — 
Direct-mail helps........ 24 4 


NOVEDCGES ooeccecscssssecesseee 7 
Calendars 7 
Letterheads. ................. 5 
Merchandise en- 

VON «0. 7 -— 
oticker tape ........ 1 -—- 
Counter books. ......... 8 — 
Reprints of adver- 

tisements. .................. 12 — 
Outdoor signs ........... 9 2 


When these dealers were asked 
what types of window display ma- 
terial they preferred most of them 
replied in favor of the large back- 
ground. This is especially true in 
the drug, hardware and grocery 
stores. These stores were most 
favorable towards large  back- 
grounds. Window cards were 
considered next as a type of win- 
dow display. Clothing stores sup- 
ported this type of display more 
than any other group. One or two 
of the dealers in all of the other 
lines favored this type also. Mov- 
ing displays ranked third. Drug 
stores were the main supporters 
of this type. The following tabu- 
lation shows how the different 
kinds of displays were received. It 


GOOD impres- 
sion on the 
reader is the result of 
lage a good impression on 
a > _ the page. Engravings 
\at x | Ng h idera- 
‘ 5 a WZ, are the first considera 
ij y tion. 

Our product and 
our service live up to 

our name. 


Superior Engraving Company 
215-217 West Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Phone Superior 1013 -1014 
MAKERS OF SUPERIOR PRINTING PLATES 


Illustrating— Photography— Photo-Retouching 


Every Salesman Needs a 


BRIEF-O-GRIP 


The Bag of a Thousand Uses! 

(COMBINES in one compact, light- 
weight bag the advantages of a 

grip, brief-case and sample case. 

» Strongly made on se steel frame. 

Colors, brown and black. 

No. 37—Fabrikoid, leather-bound; 

adjustable compartments, 16, 18 ana 

20-inch sizes. 

Pt No. 48—5-os. cowhide; —a 

compartments. 

and 20-inch sizes. 


Send for illustrated 
older, prices and 
samples. 


MAX DAMM CO. Ine. 
96 St. Francis Street, 
Newark, N. J. 


ATLANTIC CITY N.J. 


Joel Hillman, Julian A. Hillman, 
President Vice- President 
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Small 
or 

Large 

Quantities! 


Priced Amazingly Low! 


Ingenious equipment and big pro- 
duction enables us to offer TIP- 
ONS at prices that do not tax your 


photographs in all sizes, for every 
purpose! Mail coupon for complete 
information and your copy of our 
free book of ideas! | 


THE PROCESS 


PHOTO STUDIOS 


PROCESS BUILDING 
Troy at 21st Street 


advertising budget! We also make f[, 


TIP-ONS! 


clever, effective — 
yet inexpensive 


LITTLE PHOTOGRAPHS! 


Double your results through 
these little photographs of 
your goods, plant, or any- 
thing else—they’re ready- 
gummed to attach easily to 


LETTERS 
CIRCULARS 
FOLDERS 
ETC. 


Write for this 
FREE BOOK 
of IDEAS! — 


THE PROCESS PHOTO STUDIOS 
rocess Building 
Troy at 21st Street, Dept. CE-1, Chicago 


Please send me your booklet ‘‘“Remember—When 
They See It Through the Camera’s Eye—They Buy.”’ 


Dept. CE-1 Name 
CHICAGO Address. 
Kind of Product 
ss OTS era ce ST 


BINDERS... 


for Sales Management 


EW binders for your copies of SAEs 

MANAGEMENT Magazine are now ready. 
Each issue as you receive it can be easily and 
securely fastened in the binder which holds 
thirteen magazines. It will now be an easy 
matter to keep past issues as well as the cur- 
rent numbers on hand for ready reference. 


The binder is well constructed of heavy, 
durable material, bound in Super-Finish Art 


Price 


$2.00 


each 
| Post PAID | 


Leather. The cover is finished in two-tone, — 
dark brown Spanish grain with lettering and 
panels in antique bronze. 


You will want this for 
your desk or library 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
4660 RaveENswoop AVENUE 


Cuicaco :-ILuLiInotis 


must be remembered that dealers 
in a few cases would favor more 
than one type. 


Large backgrounds ............. 16 
Small backgrounde.............. 8 
Posters 5 
Window stickers... 2 
Small easel cutouts.............. rj 
Small window signe............. 1 
Devices to hold products... 4 
Window CardS.nceeeccceccseccscctnee 13 
Floor coverings... 2 
Moving displays... e-ccccecc- 10 


In the list of counter and store 
display material which included 
permanent signs, temporary signs, 
devices to hold products, large 
and small counter displays, the 
small counter display was out- 
standing as the most preferable. 
This was preferred above all oth- 
ers in all lines with the exception 
of the shoe stores. The shoe mer- 
chants wanted temporary signs 
that they could place about the 
store. Large counter displays 
are not favored by any one of the 
merchants interviewed. Only one 
favored the permanent sign. 


The Retailer’s Real Needs 


The retailer does not like to 
have his store full of large display 
material and likes to be in a posi- 
tion to take it down and throw it 
away when he wants to. He 
wants his store to appear neat 
and clean so that his customers 
can see what they want without 
looking over innumerable signs 
stuck about the store and an un- 
necessary number of large dis- 
plays that only serve to give the 
store an unkempt appearance. 

Manufacturers would do well 
to investigate the needs of their 
retail customers in the matter of 
advertising helps before drawing 
up any definite plan or campaign. 
They should learn what the dealer 
wants, what he will use, and how 
he will use it. The dealers’ atti- 
tude, as seen from these stores, is 
that they don’t see how some- 
thing can be drawn up for their 
use in an office that is miles away 
from their store. Not that they 
expect the manufacturer to study 
the needs of each individual re- 
tailer, but they feel that they 
should find out what kind of ma- 
terial the average retailer is inter- 
ested in and what kind of copy 
will sell that product to the con- 
sumer. 

Too much of the copy is pro- 
duced with no thought of how it 
will sound to the final consumer. 
This investigation showed that 
the larger and better quality stores 
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were the ones that did not use 
very many manufacturers’ adver- 
tising helps. They prefer to do 
their own advertising in their own 
way—trim their windows, do 
their own local advertising and 
so on. They are willing to take 
help from the manufacturer if it 
is the right kind and meets their 
needs. In most cases they are 
willing to pay for part of it if it is 
good and the manufacturer re- 
quests it. 

Thirty-one of the forty-seven 
dealers replying to this question 
said that they were willing to pay 
part of the expense of advertising 
helps from a manufacturer if they 
were exceptionally good. The 
smaller dealers were the ones that 
used most of the manufacturers’ 
advertising material. The large 
retailers use the best of the mate- 
rial and discard the balance. 

Included in this investigation 
were representative dealers in 
eight different lines of business: 
shoes, groceries, hardware, jew- 
elry, drugs, furniture, dry goods 
and clothing. In addition to ex- 
pressing their opinions of manu- 
facturers’ store and window ad- 
vertising and sales helps, they 
also said what they thought of the 
cooperation of manufacturers in 
the preparation of newspaper ad- 
vertisements and circulars. The 
next article of this series will ex- 
plain how retailers’ advertising 
practices have been influenced by 
the chain stores in much the same 
manner as have their display 
methods. A third article will take 
up the problem, from first-hand 
interviews with dealers, of rela- 
tions with manufacturers’ sales- 
men. 


Campaign to Promote 


Reinforced Concrete 


HE Rail Steel Bar Associa- 

tion and the Concrete Rein- 
forcing Steel Institute, both of 
Chicago, have decided on a joint 
advertising campaign to promote 
the use of reinforced concrete. The 
Buchen Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency, has been appointed 
to prepare the campaign. Archi- 
tectural and general construction 
papers will be used. 


Lawrence H. Stevens, for many 
years connected with the New Or- 
leans office of the Chambers 
Agency, Inc., has been appointed 
general manager of that office. 


the order. 


tonight left this burg an hour ago!” 


Burkhardt Building 
Second at Larned 


Py 
Sa 
oo 


‘\3 


~~ the last 
train left 
an hour Ago 


**No, Chief, I’ve never called on Stoddart.” 


“WV. ell, Bill, we got a straight tip at the office today that Stoddart is in line 
for a big rush order of gears. Our X 53 line is just what he needs.” 


“*He’s got our catalog, hasn’t he, Chief?” 


“We mailed him one, but I can’t understand why he hasn't called us in. 
Freebor’s man will be there tomorrow morning ™ 1 f we can beat him we can get 


Could you possibly make it, Bill?” 
“We're sunk, I couldn’t make it before three tomorrow the last train 


TODDART has never seen the X53 line. He 

can't even remember receiving a catalog on it. 
Nor can the janitor — though it did add satisfying 
heft to a bale of paper. © Bill’s firm has missed 
the significance of the fine catalog as a sales unit. 
o & Your next catalog, bound in a Burk-Art Pro- 
cessed Cover, “will survive. It will be retained, read, 


referred to, and remembered. It will build sales. 


*Write for information on Burk-Art process 
covers. They are made for bound or loose-leaf 
catalogs, price lists and other business literature. 


The Burkhardt Company, Inc. 


Detroit, Mich. 


I 


5 BURITIARDT:- VISUAL SELLING HELPS. (ge 


SELL BY DIRECT-MAIL! 


Postage & The Mailbag tells how to advertise and 
sell by Letters, Folders, Booklets, House Maga- 
zines, Catalogs, etc. Every issue full of sales ideas. 
100% Guaranteed Investment 
The subscription price of Postage & The Mailbag 
for 12 months is $2.00. If at the end of your year’s 
subscription, you write that the magazine has 
not proved a good investment for you— you to be 
the sole judge—you will receive check for $4.00. 
POSTAGE & THE MAILBAG 


18 East 18th Street New York City 


THE TAXI WEEKLY 


COVERS THE WHOLE CAB INDUSTRY 
New York Edition goes to 10,000 taxicab individual, 
fleet and company operators. Issued Mondays. 
National Edition goes to 4,000 fleet and company 
operators throughout the U. S. Issued Mondays. 

Published in Its Own Printing Plant at 

54 West 74th Street — New York City 


ge to SE New 1928 
ts | len = IL Punchy Cartoons 
a <a For Sales Bulletins, House 
Organs, Conventions, Etc. 
Over 1000 Cuts Carried in 
Stock. Prompt Shipment 
Same Day 
BUSINESS CARTOON 
SERVICE, INC. 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Send for Catalog 
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BIGELOW, 
KENT, 
WILLARD 
& CO., lnc. 


4 


Consulting Engineers 


Merchandisin 1 


Counselors 


4 


Park Square Building 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


+ 


> 


Our Outline of Merchandising explains 
our approach to Sales and Marketing 
Problems. A copy will be loaned busi- 
ness executives on request. 


ou me. 


N2 more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 
DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 

Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 


For complete information and a FREE 
BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 
this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 


ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE 


149 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


BOX 


A Heart-to-Heart Letter That 
Asked for Inside Stuff 


(Continued from page 757) 


some specific information of a 
somewhat confidential character? 
See how concisely it sells the job- 
ber the idea of furnishing the in- 
formation, by telling him what he 
will get out of it. And see also 
how it candidly admits its own 
business purpose. 


Old-Fashioned Idea Unusual 


These were some of the things 
pointed out by the sales promo- 
tion manager of this company 
when asked what made this letter 
succeed. “Perhaps,” he said also, 
“there are so many clever letters 
of one kind or another being writ- 
ten, that this old-fashioned idea 
of all-cards-on-the-table had a 
novelty of its own.” 

The letter acted somewhat in 
the manner of a teaser advertise- 
ment. It made the buyer anxious 
to receive the new prices and in- 
sured his attention for every item, 
whereas the old printed price list 
would more than likely have been 
filed away, and he would have 
continued to buy the same few 
products he had always bought, 
making his other purchases else- 
where. It should be pointed out 
also that part of the credit for the 
success of this letter and the sales 
strategy represented by it, was 
doubtless due to previous adver- 
tising done by the Blank Com. 
pany. 

They have not only been lead- 
ers in improving their products 
from a quality standpoint, but 
they have been indefatigable ad- 
vertisers. They have built a 
reputation for quality products. 
The fact that their integrity was 
thus soundly established ac- 
counted for the lack of hesitancy 
on the part of the jobbers in fur- 
nishing the type of information 
asked for. 

One follow-up was used for the 
original letter which began, “Isn’t 
this proposition worth answer- 
ing?” Then it practically repeated 
the statements in the first letter. 

It is impossible to fasten a dol- 
lars and cents value on the returns 
of these two letters, for the reason 
that they are still coming in—at 
the time this report is written, one 
girl was kept busy doing nothing 
but answer the resulting inquiries. 


As was mentioned before, the 
company has already reported 
more returns from these mailings 
than on any other printed matter 
sent out within the last five years 
—and the company is a leader in 
its field with a promotion depart- 
ment that sends out thousands of 
pieces monthly. 

It is easy to imagine how much 
easier this manufacturer’s selling 
job with the wholesalers has be- 
come since he has this vast 
amount of authentic information 
as to exactly what each buyer 
purchases—furnished by the buy- 
er himself. The same idea with a 
few changes and adaptations, 
should work in other lines. 


Changes in Agency 


Personnel 


AL R. MacNAMEE, former- 

ly with the Barrett Smith 
Advertising Company, is now 
with the Boston office of Barrows, 
Richardson & Alley. 

Ralph W. Merrill, previously 
with Merrill, Price & Taylor, is 
now with Henri, Hurst & Mc- 
Donald. 

Charles H. Dowd, vice presi- 
dent of Ray D. Lillibridge, Inc., 
for the past six years, has re- 
signed. 

Harry L. Adams, formerly vice 
president in charge of the Cincin- 
nati office of Williams & Cun- 
nyngham, has joined the Procter 
& Collier Company. 


A.N.A. Holds Members’ 
Meeting 


S Sates MANAGEMENT goes to 
press, the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, Inc., is going 
into session at Cleveland, May 7 
to 9. Included among the speak- 
ers are Guy C. Smith, of Libby, 
McNeill & Libby, on “Develop- 
ments in the Outdoor Advertising 
Medium”; Paul T. Cherington, 
director of research, J. Walter 
Thompson Company, on “Making 
Market Areas Profit Areas”; and 
S. E. Conybeare, Armstrong Cork 
Company, on “How Do You Buy 
Your Newspaper Space?” 
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chain stores again..... 


By scrambling, you might yet be able 
to get a copy of “The Chain Store,” a 
thing modestly calling itself a bulletin, 
published by Frank Seaman, Inc, 470 
Fourth Avenue, New York. L. G. Yoder 
is the gentleman who has the remaining 
issues of this report concealed in his lower 
right hand drawer. Much information on 
the chains here. Write on your business 


stationery and mention SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. 
31 per cent vacuum..... 


A quarter of our national population 
lives in Middletown—towns averaging a 
population of 7,692, a new McCall survey 
tells us. And then we have a whole regi- 
ment of charts showing the potential mar- 
ket for all kinds of products in towns 
typified by the mythical “Middletown” in 
the survey, as compared with the potential 
market for the same products in “Metropo- 
lis’ and “Cross Roads Center,” which 
typify the larger town and the smaller 
town. Only 31 per cent of the families in 
Middletown have vacuum cleaners, for 
example—only 22.4 per cent have washing 
machines. Write Donald S. Root, The Mc- 
Call Company, 236 West 37th Street, New 
York, if you would like to see this survey. 
Copies will be sent out as long as the 
supply lasts. 


the status of private brands..... 


A survey of buying habits conducted 
among wage earner families by True Story 
magazine has been compiled and printed 
in a report called ‘“The New Family Mar- 
ket.” One of the principal points brought 
out in the survey is the actual extent of 
private brand competition with nationally 
advertised brands. The survey showed, for 
example, that 79 per cent of coffee sales 
are private brand goods, and 73 per cent 
of groceries purchased by this class are 
private brands. Two hundred different 
brands of coffee were mentioned as “favor- 
ite” brands. Address True Story at 1926 
Broadway, New York City. 


panoramic ..... 


By this time you have heard about the 
Cawl survey of the Philadelphia market— 
one of the most panoramic things in the 
way of a market study that has been made 
in any metropolitan district in this country. 
Under the direction of Franklin R. Cawl, 
assistant professor of merchandising of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, 90,000 questionnaires were taken by 
a survey staff in Philadelphia and the 
suburbs. The major findings of this survey 


have been published in a report called 
“Sales Prospects in Philadelphia,” by the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger for whom the 
survey was made. The method of break- 
downs by income brackets, and so forth, 
employed in tabulating the returns, are 
particularly interesting. The Public Ledger 
is also prepared to furnish all sorts of 
specialized information about the Philadel- 
phia market, from the data included on 
the reports. Write to Irving Parsons, ad- 
vertising director, in care of the Public 
Ledger, Philadelphia; no charge will be 
made to sales and advertising executives. 


gas transportation for salesmen ..... 


Dodge Brothers have a new report on 
“The Economy of a Motorized Sales Force,” 
compiled from the experiences of fleet- 
owners. You'll want it. Write to J. H. 
Mack in care of the company, Detroit. 


the great American home ..... 


Good Housekeeping has put out a new 
booklet called “Shortening the Distribution 
Process.” While the book is frankly a 
promotion piece for the magazine sponsor- 
ing it, it will be of considerable interest 
to manufacturers who either are advertis- 
ing, or considering advertising, to the 
household market. What it contains is a 
description of the way in which this pub- 
lication has worked with trade outlets so 
as to encourage trade acceptance of ad- 
vertised products and maintain the support 
of retail dealers during current campaigns. 
Send a request for a copy to D. L. Hedges, 
Good Housekeeping, 119 West 40th Street, 
New York City. 


about printing ..... 


The W. B. Conkey Company of Ham- 
mond, Indiana, has put out a book en- 
titled, ‘““What a Business Man Should 
Know About Printing and Bookmaking,” 
and it contains information compiled in 
such a way as to be available for everyday 
use. Write the company for your copy. 


grab-bag..... 


An armful of surveys to squeeze into 
the last paragraph: “Kentucky Salutes You 
in 1928,” from the Louisville Courier- 
Journal; ‘Seattle,’ from the Post-Intelli- 
gencer of that city; “Market Survey of 
Elmira and Its Territory,” to be had from 
Elmira (New York) Star-Gazette; “In 
Oklahoma: 1928 Year Book,” Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman; and “The Prosperity of 
the Lethbridge Market,” from Lethbridge 
Herald, Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada. The 
last two of these have an especially desir- 
able collection of facts and figgers. 


CLEARTYPE 


Pat. Off 


MAPS 


Easily Read---Not Confusing 


~ “GCeseade 'Y a. im St.sohns? 
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County-Town Maps of the U. S. 
County Outline Maps of the U. S. 
City and Town Maps of the U. S. 
Outline Maps of the U. S. 

County Outline Maps of All States 
County-Town Maps of All States 


Outline Maps of Continents and 
World 


Trading Centre Maps 
Special Maps Made to Order 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 
American Map Company 
Originators and Sole Manufacturers 


: CLEARTYPE MAPS 4 
? S WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK : 


$4,000 to $12,000 
Income Opportunity 
In Your Home City 


Settled man with some advertising and 
specialty sales experience—will find here an 
opportunity to enter into a lucrative busi- 
ness that brings big returns. 


We will help the right man establish a 
direct by mail advertising service in one of 
several cities of 100,000 population and over; 
the business will be patterned, equipped 
and fashioned after our 11-year-old Chicago 
organization. 


Small investment required. All equipment 
is modern in every respect; this business is 
completely organized. Our method of turning 
out work will amaze you. 


$1,500 starts you in a business today that 
will take care of you later; complete in- 
formation without obligation. If you are 
really ready to build a business for yourself 
write, giving age, experience and refer- 
ences. Desk “O” c/o SALES MANAGEMENT, 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Territorial Lines Were 
Wiped Out 


(Continued from page 766) 


One question concerning this 
plan will naturally arise: Does it 
rob the salesmen of initiative in 
having a year’s work laid out so 
that the need of hunting up new 
prospects and adding new names 
to calling lists is removed? It has 
not worked out that way so far. 
The average salesman is not go- 
ing to overlook a chance to sell. 

When the salesman finds a pros- 
pect not on his assignment, he 
only has to determine whether or 
not it is on some other man’s. If 
it isn’t, he may have it for the 
asking, provided the addition of it 
doesn’t mean neglecting some 
other prospect or customer al- 
ready assigned to him. 


Dallas, Texas,” Adopts 
Community Advertising 


 emragpe city has joined the 
ranks of those which have 
found it profitable to advertise 
their communities’ advantages to 
the entire country. The Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce recently 
completed a campaign in which 
$500,000 was raised, $50,000 more 
than the campaign objective, for a 
program of national advertising. 
Industrial Dallas, Inc., a separate 
corporation, was organized by the 
directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce to conduct the advertising 
program over a period of three 
years. 

R. L. Thornton, one of the 
Chamber directors, was chosen as 
president of the organization. He 
has announced that the advertis- 
ing schedule will include general 
magazines with national circula- 
tion and class and trade journals. 

The story of the development 
of the Southwestern market, of 
which Dallas is the center, will be 
told in the general advertisements. 
In the trade journals specific op- 
portunities will be explained in 
the various lines of finance, com- 
merce and manufacturing. 

The advertising campaign fol- 
lowed two years of study by the 
directors of the Dallas Chamber. 
The first advertising will be a full 
page in the May 26 issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post. Following 
this there will be advertisements 
in general and trade publications 
to the extent of $150,000 a year. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED 


WANTED—SALES EXECUTIVE, MARRIED 
man only, who can WORK WITH WORDS and 
originate ATTENTION GETTING, INTEREST 
AROUSING lettets, circulars and booklets that 
will bring results in the sale of Proprietary 
Medicines, Cosmetics, Perfumes, Toilet Soaps, 
Spices and Flavoring Extracts, from factory to 
consumers, salesmen, retail dealers and jobbers. 
Must be HIGH SCHOOL graduate, experienced 
in this line of mail-order selling, middle aged, 
active and in good health. State age, height, 
weight, where and how long you have followed 
this line of work, in first letter. EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY. Address T. M. Sayman Prod- 
ucts Company, 2117 Franklin Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES 
for new connection, and qualified for a salary 
between $2,500 and $25,000, your response to 
this announcement is invited. The undersigned 
provides a thoroughly organized service, of rec- 
ognized standing and reputation, through which 
preliminaries are negotiated confidentially for 
positions of the calibre indicated. The procedure 
is individualized to each client’s personal require- 
ments; your identity covered and present posi- 
tion protected. Established seventeen years. Send 
only name and address for details. R. W. Bixby, 
Inc., 118 Downtown Building, Buffalo, New York. 


LINES WANTED 


ATTENTION MANUFACTURERS — OLD 
established stove and supply house calling on the 
trade in the middle west covering territory 
closely, are looking for lines of merit that sell 
to the Hardware, Furniture and General Stores. 
Only lines which have a real sales appeal and 
merit will be considered. We carry our own 
stock and handle our own accounts. We call on 
trade often and can sell good lines. Box 420, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


EXECUTIVE AND SALES MANAGER — 
New England manufacturer of high-grade men’s 
shirts, pajamas, and athletic wear has opening 
for man experienced in sales management who 
wants an opportunity to demonstrate ability and 
willing to base his earnings on results obtained. 
One who can work with salesmen in the field, 
developing both the salesmen and new business. 
Territory is country-wide and offers unusual 
opportunity for the right man. Write full details 
of experience, references, date available to the 
BATES STREET SHIRT COMPANY, LEWIS- 
TON, MAINE. 


SALESMEN FOR COMBINED ORDER 
blank and envelope, also printing, printed spe- 
cialties and loose leaf devices. Direct to con- 
sumer sales, straight commission basis. Full or 
part time. Restricted territories. Want only am- 
bitious workers who can earn large commissions. 
Write nearest office. The Workman Manufactur- 
ing Company, 1200 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 110 
E. 42nd St., New York. Arcade Bldg., Atlanta. 


MEN AND WOMEN DEMONSTRATORS. 
Write for free samples with full particulars. 
Make ten to twenty dollars every day selling 85 
daily household necessities. Repeat sales from 
every demonstration. T. M. Sayman Products 
Co., Room 700 Sayman Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 
during 28 years for clients by our direct mail 
plans, copy, campaigns. One product, 1923, an 
idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. Fifty year 
old concern desired 50 national representatives 
in 1925; we produced 40 in three months. 700 
dealers in 10 months, at $3 each, for another. 
Ten years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
Submit sales problems: for free diagnosis. James 
C. Johnson, 119 Dcneeacutshael Ave., Buffalo. 


ADVERTISING &GRRGERS 


ADVERTISERS RATE GUIDE FREE—NEW 
1928 36-page Directory showing classified and 
display rates of best producing newspapers and 
magazines. We place your advertisement in any 
publication at lowest rates. - Brown, 
Advertising Agency, Dept. E, 140 S. Dearborn, 
Chicago, IIl. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


GOOD ADVERTISING MANAGER FOR A 
manufacturer. Thoroughly experienced adver- 
tising executive seeks association with manufac- 
turer or publisher as Advertising or Sales Pro- 
motion Manager. Eleven years’ experience in 
magazine, newspaper and direct-mail advertising. 
Age 338, married, college educated. Box 56, South 
Orange, N. J 
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